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College Towers in the United States—V 
The College of the Pacific 


Jv GOTHIC TOWER of the Conservatory and Theatre is the archi- 
tectural signature of the College of the Pacific at Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Nightlighted, it beckons townspeople to an unusual sequence of 
music, drama and lecture events. By day it presides over the intense 
activity of the long noted Pacific Conservatory of Music, Pacific Little 
Theatre, and student assemblies. 

Principal feature of the campus skyline, the tower looks over 72 acres 
of sweeping lawns and spreading shade trees, the setting for more than 
thirty principal buildings. It is a new campus, now entering its twenty- 
fifth year, but behind it lie the traditions of the oldest college in Cali- 
fornia. 

Pacific was founded at Santa Clara in 1851, first chartered institution 
of higher learning in The Golden State, born in the roaring days of the 
gold rush. After 72 years in the Santa Clara Valley, the College was 
moved to the broader valley of the San Joaquin where opportunities for 
college educational service were largely untouched, and as extensive as 
the vast reaches of this inland empire of California. 

Pacific is the only fully accredited, co-educational, church-related college 
of liberal arts in northern California. It is an upper-division and grad- 
uate institution, the first college in America to restrict its offerings to 
three years of work at this level. Academic growing points represent 
emerging needs of the times and special regional opportunities. These 
recent extensions include the department of Business Administration, the 
Speech Correction Center, the project in Christian Community Adminis- 
tration, the Food Processors Foundation, the Pacific Marine Station of 
biological sciences, frequency modulation radio station KCVN, and the 
annual Pacific Music Camp. 
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Professors in the D. P. Camps 


EDWARD B. ROONEY, S. J. 


Wi the shooting and the bombing of the European phase 
of World War II came to a blessed end in May of 1945, a 
more gigantic task, that of winning the peace, began. And it still goes 
on amidst staggering difficulties and against untold odds. The war left 


more than death and destruction in its wake; it left countless shattered 
lives, the rebuilding of which is far more important than the rebuilding 
of devastated cities and fallen monuments. The purpose of this article 
is to tell of one humble attempt at such rebuilding. 

By the relentless fortunes of war, millions of non-combatants had 
been driven from their homes and their countries, and the end of the 
war found over twelve million people displaced. Machinery was 
immediately set into operation and in the shortest possible time the 
vast majority of these were repatriated. It was a joy for these innocent 
victims of war to return, even though many had to return to broken 
homes and crumbled cities. At least, they were home. But when all 
this process of repatriation was over, there still remained over a 
million Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, Poles, Yugoslavs, 
Ukranians, and White Russians, and others, in Italy, Austria, and 
Western Germany. These were gathered into camps quickly set up 
by the military. War and politics had brought about a more cruel 
destruction in their home-lands. One will readily return to his own 
country and start anew to rebuild destroyed homes, shattered cities, 
and overgrown farms. But because nobility shrinks from a land where 
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freedom that is dearer to man than life itself, is denied, over one 
million people preferred the exile of the Displaced Persons camps 
to a return to their homes; they preferred to wait in patience and in 
poverty for an opportunity to emigrate to countries where they could 
begin their lives anew, and live and work in freedom. These are the 
people who have come to be known as the Displaced Persons. They 
had suffered at the hands of both Nazism and Communism. An 
allied victory mercifully freed them from Nazi domination; they 
counted an exile merciful that put them beyond the place of the 
Iron Curtain. 

This is not the place to tell the story of the efforts of various 
military organizations set up to care for refugees, nor of UNRRA, 
a civilian organization set up by the allied governments to take over 
this work. Whereas these organizations performed a gigantic task, 
we now know that they placed too much emphasis on a policy of 
repatriation and, as a result, many grave and tragic injustices were 
committed. There was, besides, a tendency to yield too readily to 
the Soviet claim that all citizens of lands that had come under the 
Soviet regime were its citizens and, hence, should be repatriated— 
by force, if necessary. When the whole story of this aftermath of the 
war is told, it will not look very pretty. Suffice it to say that UNRRA 
passed out of existence in June of 1947. Its demise was no cause for 
mourning among the D. P.’s still left in Western Germany. Its place 
was taken by the International Refugee Organization, a recognized 
agency of United Nations. England, France, and the United States 
have now adopted a firm policy against forced repatriation. 

From the moment that they were permitted to come on the scene, 
independent voluntary agencies, particularly religiously affiliated or- 
ganizations from England and the United States, took an important part 
in the work for Displaced Persons. They brought tremendous help 
in the form of direct relief and of assistance in emigration programs. 
Some of the chief American voluntary agencies working among the 
Displaced Persons are the Church World Services, for the Protestants; 
the Joint Distributing Committee and the HIAS for the Jews; and 
War Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
for the Catholics. The officials of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion have time and again recognized the value of the services of 
voluntary agencies and their dependence on them. 

One of the problems that very early in their resettlement work gave 
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concern to the officials of War Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and, no doubt, to officials of other 
agencies too, was the particularly poignant problem of the intellectuals 
in the Displaced Persons camps. Sharing with others the common lot 
of the camp and the same indomitable will to live free lives, were to 
be found thousands of doctors, lawyers, teachers, and professors, 
highly skilled scientists, and other professional men and women. 
Most early programs of resettlement, sponsored by various govern- 
ments, looked for farm laborers and skilled workers and so it 
happened that the intellectuals found themselves at a disadvantage 
because of the very skills that it takes years of study and work to 
develop. The immediate needs of the schools and hospitals set up 
in the camps and the administrative offices of the International 
Refugee Organization and voluntary relief organizations did absorb 
a goodly number of these highly capable persons. But such employ- 
ment is necessarily temporary. Nor does it solve the problem of 
emigration for the intellectuals. Was the world so surfeited with 
brains that only for brawn could a place be found? Were the class- 
rooms and laboratories of schools and colleges and universities in 
England and America and other countries so over-supplied with 
teachers that no place could be found for some of the world’s best 
scientists and professors? The officials of War Relief Services knew 
that the answer to these questions should be negative. But how find 
places for them? To have to wait for immigration quotas to the United 
States would not be of much help. Fortunately, our own Immigration 
Laws provided a way to bring teachers to America on a non-quota 
basis. Section 4 (d) of the 1924 Immigration Law makes provision 
for 


‘An immigrant who continuously for at least two years immediately 
preceding the time of his application for admission to the United 
States has been, and who seeks to enter the United States solely for 
the purpose of, carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious 
denomination, or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity; and his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 years of 
age, if accompanying or following to join him.” 


Detailed instructions issued to consulates on this section of the 
Immigration Law make the following points clear: (a) A professor 
coming to the States on a non-quota visa has to show that he was 
“engaged in giving instructions to students as a member of the 
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faculty in a recognized college, seminary, or university, and that this 
vocation has constituted his principal occupation.” (b) The term 
professor includes teachers of foreign languages whether or not they 
hold college or university degrees. And the terms ‘‘academy” and 
“seminary” used in section 4 (d) are applicable to any reputable 
institution of learning equipped to prepare students for college. (c) 
A research assistant coming to the United States on non-quota status 
must have held some kind of faculty rank and have had some duties 
connected with the instruction of students. It is not sufficient that he 
have been a research assistant paid by the private funds of a profes- 
sor whose assistant he was, nor merely a research student assistant 
on a scholarship with no faculty rank. Such a qualified research 
assistant can be brought over ‘to become a laboratory assistant, a 
tutor, or a consultant, who supervises research or the outside reading 
done by students in connection with their studies.” (d) Elementary 
school teachers do not qualify as ‘‘professors.” (e) Consular officials 
must have documentary evidence that the applicant is coming to the 
United States to engage in educational work. A contract with an 
American college or university is such evidence. 

Here, then, was clearly a means of helping the professors among 
the Displaced Persons, if only American colleges would be willing 
to take some of them on their faculties. The tremendous increase 
in enrollment in American institutions was certainly an indication 
of the need for more teachers. 

Desirous of making use of the provisions of our Immigration Laws 
to assist intellectuals among the Displaced Persons, War Relief 
Services enlisted the aid of the Catholic Commission on Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs which first circularized Catholic colleges in the 
United States asking them to examine their staff needs to see if they 
could, and would be willing, to add to their faculties a few qualified 
D. P. professors. The response to this appeal was quite good. Very 
naturally, however, the colleges questioned the wisdom of hiring 
professors merely on the basis of a written application. The idea 
then evolved of having some American university people go to Europe 
to interview prospective candidates for teaching positions. Rev. 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., Professor of History at Fordham University, 
was asked to go to Europe for this purpose. At that very time, July, 
1947, I was going to Europe on business and by rearranging my 
itinerary, I was able to join Father Walsh and devote some weeks to 
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this important and intensely interesting work of interviewing. Our 
efforts during the summer of 1947 were confined to the area of 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Frankfurt, in the American Zone of Germany. 
In the comparatively short time at our disposal, we interviewed about 
490 Displaced Persons, candidates for teaching positions. 

In our interviews, we checked, as far as we could, on the academic 
background of the applicant, his proficiency in English, and his 
personality. The English ratings we used were “good,” “fair,” and 
“poor.” ““Good’”” meant that we thought the applicant capable of 
lecturing in English almost immediately upon his arrival in the 
United States; ‘‘fair’’ means we thought that after a few months of 
orientation and practice in an English speaking milieu, the applicant 
could begin to lecture in English; “‘poor’’ meant that we saw no 
prospect of the applicant’s being able to lecture in English in the near 
future. The personality ratings we used were “good,” “fair,” and 
“poor’’ according as we thought the candidate would adjust himself 
well, fairly well, or poorly to life on an American campus. 

Upon our return to the States in September, 1947, a tabulation of 
our interviews with the D. P. Professors was prepared giving in 
summary form information on age, sex, nationality, degrees, teaching 
experience, marital status, religion, proficiency in English, and 
personality of each applicant. 

It was thought that besides Catholic institutions, other American 
colleges and universities might be interested in some of the D. P. 
applicants for teaching positions, and would wish to make use of the 
results of our interviews. With the co-operation of Dr. Guy Snavely, 
Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges, a letter 
was sent to all member institutions of this Association inviting their 
inspection of the tabulation that had been prepared, and enlisting 
their co-operation in finding teaching positions for some of the pro- 
fessors among the Displaced Persons. 

While this work of finding teaching positions was in progtess 
during the fall of 1947 and the early part of 1948, officials of War 
Relief Services were very conscious of the fact that other areas besides 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Frankfurt should be visited if the survey of 
prospective professors was to be in any way complete. Accordingly, 
Father Walsh and I were asked to return to Europe during the 
summer of 1948. On this project, which lasted from nine to ten 
weeks, our itinerary took us to the chief centers for Displaced Persons 
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in Italy, the American and part of the British Zones of Austria, and 
the American, British, and French Zones of Germany. Our itinerary 
had been carefully planned by War Relief Services’ officials in New 
York and Europe. European staff members of War Relief Services 
made every minute of our trip count by their perfect planning and 
their unfailing courtesy and zeal for the enterprise. Clearance papers 
had been secured for us from the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion which put every facility at our disposal. It is a pleasure to pay 
tribute here to the officials of the International Refugee Organization 
both at the headquarters in Geneva and the local offices: in Italy, 
Austria, and Germany; they showed their devotion to the cause of the 
Displaced Persons by perfect co-operation with our project. Mrs. 
Ruth Bethell, of the Catholic Committee for Relief Abroad, helped 
us much by assisting in locating and securing available candidates in 
the British Zone of Austria. 

The applicants interviewed by us in Italy, Austria, and Germany, 
together with a small number in Paris, Brussels, and London, totaled 
1,050. Surprisingly few of these interviews were repetitions of inter- 
views held in the summer of 1947. Thus in our two trips to the 
Displaced Persons centers of Europe, we interviewed some 1,400 
men and women eager to accept teaching positions in American edu- 
cational institutions. 

A complete tabulation of the interviews conducted on both trips is 
now being prepared.1 As a means of speeding up the work, a 
selected list of 126 D. P. applicants was prepared and recently sent 
to American colleges and to medical, dental, and engineering schools 
as well. 

Some general observations and some conclusions on our ex- 
periences with the professors in Displaced Persons camps may be 
of interest to the readers of this JOURNAL and particularly to college 
and university administrators. 

It should be remembered that in the early days following the close 
of the war, tremendous pressure was brought on the D. P’s. to 
repatriate to their home-lands. Special enticements were held out to 
them by military authorities, by officials of UNRRA, and by Soviet 


* This project of assisting professors among the Displaced Persons has now, for 
administrative reasons, been transferred to The Catholic Committee for Refugees, 
265 West 14th Street, New York, New York, another agency of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. 
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agents. There was, too, the natural longing to put an end to their 
wanderings and go back to their own countries. But they saw no 
guarantee of the freedoms for which they had suffered, and so they 
resisted the pressure and the enticements. This very fact is a mark 
in favor of the D. P.’s since it points to their love of freedom and 
democracy and to a salutary suspicion of all that leads to totalitarian- 
ism. This is especially true of the intellectuals, for whom life in the 
D. P. camps is often particularly trying. But the hardship of the 
camp was preferable to the slavery of their minds and spirits. Our 
personal contact with the D. P. professors disclosed to us the re- 
markable courage and strength of conviction possessed by them. 
What made an even deeper impression on us was that the years of 
wandering across Europe between hostile armies, the years in slave- 
labor or concentration camps, the poverty and deprivation to which 
they were subjected had not broken the spirit of these men and 
women for they had maintained a keen interest in the things of the 
mind. Deprived of their books, their libraries, and their laboratories, 
they still kept their interest in learning. Many a one showed us the 
manuscript of a scientific work that he had written during his years 
of exile and which he hoped to publish if and when he reached a 
land where publication was possible. Their schools and their hospitals 
were well conducted. Worn thin by rations scarcely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together, nobility still shone in their eyes and burned 
in their hearts. Perhaps we should not have been surprised at this 
superb example of morale for, after all, we were seeing some of the 
best specimens of the teaching profession in Europe. They had been 
trained in the finest centers of learning on the Continent. Many of 
those we interviewed had held high ranking positions as professors in 
world-renowned institutions. At times it was positively embarrassing 
as well as saddening to have internationally known doctors and 
lawyers, scientists, philosophers and philologists begging us to find 
places for them in American universities where they could breathe 
the air of freedom, and continue in peace their pursuit of learning 
and science. 

One of our more memorable experiences in Germany was our visit 
to the Baltic University, or, as it is now called, Baltic Study Center, at 
Pinneberg, a short distance from Hamburg. This university in exile 
was organized immediately after the allies took over in Germany, 
by former professors of the universities of Latvia, Estonia, and 
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Lithuania, to offer a means of continuing their education to the exiles 
of their countries. The student body is not, however, confined to 
Balts but is open to students of other countries. The Study Center 
offers a most astonishing example of the desire to relight the lamps 
of learning that the war had extinguished. Innumerable difficulties 
beset the institution in its early days. For a long time professors 
received no salaries at all; living conditions were primitive; professors 
and students shared the same meals and the same overcrowded 
barracks. Lack of housing facilities, lack of books, lack of laboratories 
and other essential equipment were surmounted only by the tireless 
devotion of students and professors and by the superhuman will to 
live academically. The Study Center, or, University in Exile, as I 
prefer to call it, is organized in eight faculties with seventeen depart- 
ments. Each faculty is headed by a dean and two deputy deans. The 
rectorate consists of a president, a vice-president and of three national 
rectors elected by a senate consisting of the deans, deputy deans, and 
the rectorate. The student body has its own council composed of five 
representatives of each national group. Shortage of text books was 
a serious problem in the early days. Professors, therefore, got busy 
and wrote over eighty text books which were mimeographed or photo- 
printed at the University. Now, through generous donations from 
abroad, a fairly adequate library has been set up. So, too, have lab- 
oratories. In this university in exile, now located in a former Luftwaffe 
barracks, there are over a thousand students and about one hundred 
and ninety faculty members. The student body would be still larger 
if there were more room. 

It was our pleasure to interview a large number of these professors. 
I had a feeling that many of the professors would prefer to stay 
right on at Pinneberg but they feel that their condition and the future 
of the University are precarious. Some have expressed the hope that 
the entire institution might find sanctuary in a foreign country, es- 
pecially the United States or Canada. We visited the President, a 
world-renowned physicist, in his “spacious home’ which consisted 
of two small rooms. One room was his study, laboratory, and office; 
the other tiny room served as bedroom, dining room, and parlor, for 
himself and his wife. Never have I been so deeply impressed by the 
zeal, enthusiasm, and courage of a group of scholars. How fortunate 
many universities in America would be if their faculties could catch 
just a little of the spark that glows in the hearts of these men and 
women, professors of a university in exile! 
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We knew that one of the chief anxieties of American educators 
in hiring D. P. professors would be their proficiency in English; and 
SO we were quite strict in our estimate of an applicant’s ability in 
this matter. About fifteen percent of all those we interviewed last 
summer received a rating of “good” in English, which means they 
are sufficiently proficient in English to lecture in it almost imme- 
diately. A much larger percentage received a rating of “fair” 
indicating that they could, after a short period of orientation and 
practice in an English speaking country, qualify to lecture in English. 
Since the majority of applicants meet all other necessary academic 
qualifications, as well as consular requirements on experience in 
teaching, it is to be concluded that there is among the Displaced 
Persons of Europe a real storehouse of academic energy that American 
institutions would do well to tap. Besides the advantage that would 
come to American institutions by the presence on our faculties of 
a group of distinguished European scholars, another very serious 
reason for assisting these former university professors springs from 
the hope that one day the Iron Curtain will be lifted and many of 
these men and women who have been able to keep up in their fields 
of learning and who have had the advantage of living in a true 
democracy may return to their lands and bring home with them not 
only their learning but also concepts of true freedom, as seen in a 
living democracy. What a tremendous source of good-will toward 
America, and of international understanding such a group of pro- 
fessors would be! 

And what can American educators do now to help the D. P. 
professors of Europe? The first thing that can help them is knowledge 
of their existence, their capabilities, and their availability for teaching 
positions. Our modest mission, while by no means exhaustive, did 
discover many men and women who would be real acquisitions to 
American university faculties. More complete studies on the occu- 
pational skills of Displaced Persons are constantly being made by 
the International Refugee Organization. 

The second thing American educators can do is to take inventory 
of their own staffs to see if they could possibly find places for a few 
of the D. P. professors as teachers on their faculties, or as laboratory 
instructors, and the like. The summary of the interviews conducted 
by Father Walsh and the writer during the summers of 1947 and 
1948 is a valuable source of information on available professors and 
on their qualifications. A copy of this summary will be gladly sent 
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to interested administrators by The Catholic Committee for Refugees. 
More detailed information on any individual applicant in whom a 
school may be interested will also be sent on request. 

The decisive step in helping a D. P. professor come to America is 
to offer him a teaching contract for at least one year. With this 
contract, he can be granted a non-quota visa to the United States for 
himself, his wife, and dependent children. Naturally, all such ap- 
plicants for teaching positions in the United States are, before they 
receive a visa, subjected to rigorous scrutiny by our consular offices 
in Europe. The very fact that they are recognized Displaced Persons 
means that they have already passed through several screenings and 
checkings. Consular officials must also require proof of academic 
background and experience. I mention these points merely to allay 
the fears of some who might be afraid of the political philosophies 
of the Displaced Persons. 

All correspondence in regard to the D. P. professors interviewed 
on our little mission should be addressed to The Catholic Committee 
for Refugees, 265 West 14th Street, New York, N.Y. This agency 
will be glad to make all necessary arrangements to bring a D. P. 
professor to this country. 

America today is a blessed land of freedom and of enlightenment; 
it is a land of plenty and of generosity. But we cannot forget our 
past, a past that tells us of generous help received from Europe— 
help of brain and brawn that contributed much to our present great- 
ness, and peace, and liberty. While we welcome to our shores 
thousands and thousands who will find peace and security on our 
farms and in our factories, let us not neglect the intellectuals whose 
plight is still a sad one, and who yearn for the peace and security 
of an American campus where they may continue, until the dawn 
of a happier day in Europe, their quest for learning and their zeal 
to impart ideas and ideals that alone can destroy curtains of steel, 
and iron, and ignorance. 
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College Retirement and Insurance Plans 
WILLIAM C, GREENOUGH 


GREAT deal has been written and spoken about the low salaries 
paid to those who devote their energies to training the 
future leaders of America. Frequently too little attention is given to 
the many advantages of academic life. Without taking exception 
to the valid hopes for more adequate salaries in education, I shall 
outline the rapid trend toward economic security throughout life pro- 
vided by college employment. College salaries, though low in com- 
parison with those of many other callings, are much more dependable, 
and when a college adds a satisfactory retirement plan its staff 
members are reasonably assured of lifetime security. Colleges have 
been and continue to be leaders in this development toward security. 
At present the great majority, probably 90 percent, of faculty 
members are employed by colleges that have some sort of retirement 
arrangements. The latest detailed study was completed, by the 
writer, as of December 31, 1946, at which time two-thirds of the 
colleges in the country had retirement plans and these institutions 
employed over 85 percent of the total faculty members. In the succeed- 
ing two years more than 70 additional colleges have established plans. 
Lack of plans is heavily concentrated among the smaller colleges. 
At the beginning of 1947, 90 per cent of the publicly supported col- 
leges and universities had plans, Seventy-five per cent of the private 
institutions, more than half of the Canadian institutions, and more 
than half of the Negro colleges, but only 40 per cent of the denomina- 
tional colleges had plans at that time. Most of the improvement in 
the last eighteen months has occurred among private and denomina- 
tional colleges. It should be noted here that colleges with plans do 
not necessarily cover all of their staff members. We have no current 
figures of the number of individuals covered. However, the great 
majority of plans are now compulsory for new teachers and admini- 
strative officers. 

During the early part of the twentieth century colleges pioneered in 
providing retirement security for their faculty and administrative 
officers. This resulted from the generosity of Andrew Carnegie. Upon 
being made a trustee of Cornell University in 1890, Mr. Carnegie 
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was “shocked to discover that coilege teachers were paid only about 
as much as office clerks.” He realized that even with the vast sums 
of money at his command he could do little to raise the general level 
of college salaries but he hit upon the idea of providing some security 
for teachers in their old age. He established the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching in 1905 with a grant of 
$10,000,000, to which $5,000,000 was later added for state uni- 
versities, which were not included under the earlier grant. 

From 1905 until 1916 the Carnegie benefits were the primary 
source of income for retired college teachers. During the latter year 
the lists of persons who had future expectations of benefits was 
completed. Two years later, after much study, the Foundation estab- 
lished and the Carnegie Corporation of New York endowed a 
special life insurance company, Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America. A primary purpose of this new company was 
to allow colleges and their staff members to join in contributing to a 
retirement annuity contract to provide funds for old age. This com- 
pany now writes the great majority of college retirement plans other 
than those where publicly supported colleges are covered by broad 
retirement plans for all state employees, or all teachers in the public 
school systems. 


PROVISIONS OF THE PLANS 


Almost all college retirement plans are ‘‘funded’’; that is, definite 
funds are set aside for employees during their working years and 
then these funds with accumulated interest are used to provide re- 
tirement incomes. Out of about 700 plans only 21 are nonfunded, 
these merely providing free pensions out of current budget for those 
persons who are retired. ; 

Age 65 is used as the normal retirement age in most college plans. 
Very few plans provide for regular retirement other than for disa- 
bility at an earlier age than 65, but many use a higher age. When age 
65 is specified most of the plans state that at the request of the govern- 
ing board an individual may be retained in service on annual ap- 
pointments until some such age as 70. During the war and the 
ensuing period of rapidly growing college enrollments, colleges 
with an elastic provision have generally kept their members in service 
as long as they were doing a satisfactory job. While no accurate figures 
are available, it is probable that the retirement age of 65 has been 
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more honored in the breach than in the observance since about 1944. 

The most challenging current problem with respect to college 
retirement plans is that of adequacy of benefits. The interest rate 
obtainable on conservative investments has dropped 40 per cent in the 
last seventeen years. Furthermore, there has been a long-term, slow 
and gradual improvement in the life span of annuitants. It is a 
splendid thing that people are living longer, but it must be recognized 
as a factor that increases the cost of retirement. In order to compensate 
for the decline in benefits caused by interest rate changes and im- 
provement in longevity, colleges need to increase the rate of contribu- 
tions toward retirement income. Twenty years ago colleges established 
plans under which they and their staff members joined in contribut- 
ing a total of 10 per cent of salary toward annuities. This provided 
a retirement benefit of well over half of average salary for a teacher 
entering the plan at age 30 and retiring at age 65. The 10 per cent 
contribution rate will now provide about 35 per cent of average 
salary, an amount generally considered to be inadequate. Thus pre- 
miums on annuities should be increased and about 110 institutions 
have taken this step. Most of these are now contributing about 15 per 
cent of salary. These premiums are usually shared equally between the 
college and the staff member, although several colleges are contri- 
buting up to 10 per cent with the individual paying the remainder. 
This 15 per cent contribution rate will provide about half of average 
salary at age 65, after thirty or thirty-five years of service under 
normal salary scales. 

Publicly supported colleges and universities brought in under 
retirement plans for broader groups of public employees have a 
special problem in connection with adequacy of benefits. These pub- 
lic plans generally include an arbitrary maximum on benefits. Some 
of the plans have an upper limit on benefits of $50 a month or less; 
others have ceilings of $100 or $150 a month as retirement income. 
Instead of limiting benefits some plans limit the amount of salary 
on which contributions will be paid. For instance, contributions may 
be allowed only on the first $2,000 or $3,000 of salary. These limita- 
tions are perhaps designed primarily for public school teachers and 
government workers who comprise the majority of persons covered 
by such plans, and do not take account of the inflation that has 
occurred, They obviously are unrealistic when applied to college staff 
members. The direct solution for the problem is to remove the 
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maxima, but this usually can come only through legislative action. 
Another method is for the college covered by the public retirement 
plan to establish a supplementary plan giving additional benefits, 
and this has been done in a number of states. 

It is interesting to note in passing that in Great Britain colleges 
and their staff members have been contributing 15 per cent for many 
years toward provision of retirement income under what is called the 
Federated Superannuation System for Universities. When the 
Beveridge Plan, or ‘‘cradle to grave’’ social security program, went 
into effect in Great Britain on July 5, 1948, the University System 
carefully considered whether to reduce the college's contributions 
by an amount equivalent to that contributed to the National Security 
plan. It was decided that the benefits provided by 15 per cent of 
contributions p/us those of the national scheme would be none too 
large. Here in America where Social Security has not yet been ex- 
tended to colleges, most of the colleges have not yet reached the 15 
per cent contribution level of their sister universities across the 
Atlantic. 

Colleges have pioneered in what are called ‘‘vested’”’ retirement 
plans. This means that an individual always owns his annuity con- 
tract; if he leaves a college before retirement, he takes his entire 
contract with him. Under the great majority of industrial plans and 
those for public employees (the latter unfortunately covering many 
state teachers colleges and state universities) the person who leaves 
before retirement or before many years of service receives back only 
his own contributions. The fully vested principle, now carried over 
into Social Security, helps provide true security for college staff 
members in comparison with employees in other endeavors. It like- 
wise makes possible free mobility of academic talent. At the present 
time teachers, research men and scientists can move about among 
350 colleges and universities, and 200 additional educational, scien- 
tific and research organizations without forfeiture of retirement 
benefits. 

Ten years ago an article of this sort would have given considerable 
space to the problem of whether participation in a college retire- 
ment plan should be required of all eligible staff members or should 
be voluntary. Eighty per cent of colleges now have compulsory plans 
and almost all new plans are compulsory. College officers have 
learned that if an institution has a voluntary plan, it simply cannot 
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avoid the problem of some persons reaching retirement age with 
no income in sight. Another item that would have been discussed 
ten years ago is the entering age for participation. Now it is gen- 
erally agreed that contributions toward retirement income should 
start as soon as practicable after not more than a one- or two-year 
waiting period and a minimum age such as age 30. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


It is unfortunate that college employment in the United States 
continues to be excluded from the coverage of the Social Security 
Act. There are two specific exclusions covering colleges. One con- 
cerns nonprofit religious, educational, scientific and charitable or- 
ganizations; the other has to do with employees of a state or instru- 
mentality thereof. Although educators generally opposed the exten- 
sion of Social Security to colleges when it was introduced in 1936, 
they now seem to favor its extension. Without going into all of the 
reasons for this a few might be indicated. The long-run expectations 
are that the wage taxes paid by employers and employees will not 
finance the full benefits and some recourse to general taxation will 
normally result. At this stage in the program college employees will 
find themselves paying part of the costs through general taxation for 
a benefit program in which they themselves do not share. Further- 
more, Social Security benefits, if extended, would provide a welcome 
addition to retirement and survivor income, both for faculty members 
and nonacademic employees. The government benefits will run about 
$40 to $50 a month after age 65 for most families. This amount 
would bolster that now available for faculty members under typical 
college retirement plans. Its greatest help would be in providing 
benefits for nonacademic employees, a group that has been sadly 
neglected in college retirement plans. These conclusions would be 
even stronger if the benefits of the national plan are increased as now 
contemplated. 

The question as to whether Social Security benefits will be extended 
soon lies in the realm of guesses as to political action. Something 
should be done but for twelve years nothing has been done. Bills are 
proposed for this session of Congress, but extension may very well 
not come until the colleges themselves make known in Washington 
and among their representatives their desires regarding extension of 
coverage. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Colleges have been relatively slow in taking advantage of life 
insurance plans for their staff members. A plan providing modest 
benefits for the families of those persons who die before retirement 
is usually popular with staff members. Through such plans life in- 
surance coverage can be supplied to all persons on a college staff 
regardless of their insurability, on a group basis and at lower cost 
than required for protection on an individual basis. The cost of an 
insurance plan is small compared with that of a retirement plan; 
while the latter runs to 10 or 15 per cent of the salary budget, the 
life insurance plan can be financed by 1/5 of 1 per cent for a modest 
plan, and not over 2 per cent for a very generous plan paid for 
entirely by the college. 

In considering the type of life insurance to install the existence or 
nonexistence of a funded retirement plan is important. Colleges with 
a funded plan are already providing substantial death benefits for 
their older staff members. Under TIAA plans the accumulation, in- 
cluding interest, resulting from all premiums paid by the institution 
and the individual, is available as income upon the death of a staff 
member before retirement. Other plans provide either a death benefit 
similar to the above or one about half as large composed of the 
contributions, plus interest, of the individual alone, but excluding the 
institution’s contributions. In either case the death benefit provided 
by the retirement plan increases rapidly with age. A special form of 
life insurance, called Collective Decreasing Insurance, has been de- 
veloped to co-ordinate with this growing accumulation. The idea of 
Collective Insurance is to give the maximum protection for the 
family of a younger person and then to allow the insurance to de- 
crease gradually as the annuity accumulation builds up. Through this 
method the maximum insurance can be provided at younger ages 
when insurance costs little. 

Survivor benefit plans are at last growing rapidly among the col- 
leges. Social Security provides income for a widow with children 
under eighteen years of age and then again for the widow at age 65. 
Colleges, in order to compete with employment covered by Social 
Security, need to provide survivor benefits and these are available in 
the form of group or Collective Life Insurance issued on a college- 


wide basis. 
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SUMMARY 


Colleges and universities have established retirement plans on such 
a broad basis during the past thirty years that the year 1949 will find 
the majority of college teachers covered. The value of the benefits 
expected by these teachers, however, has been going down not only 
because of inflation but also because of reduction in interest rates 
and increases in annuitant mortality. Thus the major problem con- 
cerning college retirement plans has shifted from that of establishing 
new plans in colleges not now covered to that of providing adequate 
benefits in colleges that have plans. Most of the institutions that 
have attempted to meet this problem have done so by increasing 
their premium contributions. Another method is open to them—that 
of delaying the retirement age. By using the latter method, however, 
the college runs the risk of “retiring” some of its staff members on 
full salary—a much more expensive arrangement than larger con- 
tributions to the retirement plan would have been. 

Other benefit plans such as hospitalization, surgical benefits, acci- 
dent and health, and disability income are attracting more attention 
among colleges and universities than ever before. College admini- 
strators are desirous of doing everything they can to make college 
employment stable and secure, and they have made long strides in * 
this direction. 











Placement Services, Practices, and 
Responsibilities in American 
Colleges and Universities 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN AND H. A. BOWEN 


‘Placement is the procedure of helping the student find his proper 
place in the work of the world, secure that position or opportunity where 
he will have the chance to exercise the abilities which he has developed, 
to satisfy the interests which he has developed, to grow and to find the 
maximum reward in terms of money and satisfaction.” 


REGNANT with implications, and clearly stated is the above defi- 
Prition of placement by Clothier. And even more significant, per- 
haps, is the following prophetic statement by President Eliot of 
Harvard, forecasting placement offices in colleges and universities 
more than thirty years ago: 


“In the larger American universities the work of the secretary for ap- 
pointments is growing, and is likely to grow, as the managers of large 
producing and distributing industries realize more and more the value 
of highly trained young men and the extreme difficulty in these days 
of applied science and the minute division of labor, of bringing up 
competent managers from the ranks.” 


Still the subject of much debate and discussion is the question 
whether the responsibility of institutions of higher learning extends 
to placement work, and whether the colleges and universities have a 
responsibility to society and to their graduates to assist them in mak- 
ing satisfactory vocational and professional adjustments. Arguments 
center around: (1) the responsibility of the college as a social insti- 
tution, (2) the values accruing to students, (3) effects upon en- 
rollments, (4) relationships with professional organizations and 
societies, and (5) values of placement for curricular and evaluation 


* Clothier, Robert C., “Are Placement and Personnel Work Interrelated? If So, 
How?” Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Association of Place- 
ment and Personnel Officers, 1930, p. 50. 

* Eliot, Charles W., University Administration, New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1908, p. 249. 
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purposes. Henninger indicates the scope of the college's responsi- 
bility as follows: 


“American colleges as a whole confine their activities and consider 
their place in the educational scheme as limited by the number of acres 
and buildings which they occupy. They have not visioned properly and 
clearly the unlimited extent of their campus. Neither have they visioned 
with proper perspective that theirs is the responsibility for not only 
furnishing the student with a set of tools, but to contribute toward di- 
recting him into channels that afford the opportunity for use of the 
tools they have given him.’ 


The college’s responsibility in the area of placement is also indi- 
cated by Clothier, who states: 


“A university which does not have a well-developed placement service 
is comparable to an industrial concern which receives raw material of 
great value, spends four years in processing that raw material into a 
finished product, then with no sales organization, dumps this refined 
product into the street for anyone to pick up who chooses.’* 


And according to Ward, a college should properly consider among 
its responsibilities one of the following three alternatives: 


1. The placement of its graduates 
2. The placement and follow-up of its graduates 
3. Neither the placement nor the follow-up of its graduates 


Ward reports, also, that the deans of liberal arts colleges are in 
substantial agreement upon the second alternative.® 

That colleges recognize and are accepting their responsibility in 
the placement of their graduates is demonstrated by the fact that in 
1935, President Conant of Harvard announced that the College 
was taking over the Alumni Placement Service which had been sup- 
ported by the Alumni for over ten years. He observed that, ‘the 
college today should attempt to see that the senior on graduating 
embarks on a career which appears most suited to his capacities.’ 
During the same year, the University of Oregon opened a placement 


* Henninger, R. W., “The College Placement Bureau.” American Alumni Col- 
lege Council Report, 1929, 16: 261. 

“Clothier, op. cit., p. 50. 

* Ward, M. S., Philosophies of Administration Current in the Deanship of the 
Liberal Arts College. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 632. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 

* Harvard Alumni Bulletin, July 5, 1935, p. 1129. 
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service for its ‘‘non-specialized seniors.’” The service was created with 
a view toward placing graduates in some of the newer fields, including 
government service.’ Rutgers University introduced a course in job- 
finding in 1934, with provisions for lectures and demonstrations 
designed to acquaint seniors with approved interviewing procedures, 
the writing of effective letters of application, and the proper method 
of preparing a qualifications record.* And at West Virginia Uni- 
versity seniors are urged to read certain standard texts on choosing 
a vocation.® A more recent innovation, and one destined to increase 
in popularity, is the classes in vocations and in vocational psychology 
now being offered at Colgate and other colleges and universities. 
Commenting on this new phase of personnel work, Estabrooke writes: 


“Classes in vocational psychology can be of inestimable advantage as 
interpreters between the student body and the placement office. Outside 
speakers, especially chosen from the business world, help to crystallize 
the student’s thinking. We have found that men doing well in business, 
out of college one to three years, are especially useful.” 


But, as Straus observes, colleges do not always accept this responsi- 
bility. The fact that Mr. Straus spoke for the president of R. H. 
Macy & Co. of New York adds further significance to his statement: 


“We must try to get the colleges to realize their responsibility. I think 
they are very much like a factory that turns out a product and puts it on 
the siding and hopes that someone will want it and come along and pick 
it up. That is all the colleges do. They make no attempt to sell their 
product, and it is we in industry who are going out to persuade them 
to give it to us. We send to the colleges regularly to get their students, 
their seniors, and possibly their juniors, to come to us. The colleges 
seldom, if ever, try to get us to engage them.” 


Despite the partial invalidation of Straus’ statement by the passage of 
time, it nevertheless serves to illustrate the philosophy and practice 
of some of our colleges concerning placement. 


"Oregon Daily Emerald, May 3, 1935. 

* Heyd, Edward H., “A College Course in Job-Finding.” Occupations, November, 
1937. 16: 143-146. 

*Stone, Harry E., “Placing College Graduates.” Occupations, May, 1937. 15: 
732-736. 

* Estabrooke, G. H., “Jobs for Graduates: Colgate’s Placement Plan.” School 
Life, Vol. 17, No. 9, May, 1932, p. 178. 

™ Straus, Percy S., American Management Association Conference, January, 1925. 
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The growth and development of placement offices as an adjunct 
to the educational services of universities, colleges, and technical 
schools has been startling. In 1933 a survey of 531 outstanding insti- 
tutions of higher education showed that nearly sixty per cent main- 
tained placement offices.*? ‘“These bureaus serve a double purpose— 
they meet the demand in society—industry and the professions—for 
college and university trained men and women, and they assist their 
students in the choice of vocations, and in securing suitable positions.** 
In view of the trends at Harvard and other institutions it is perhaps 
safe to assume that there has been a significant increase in the num- 
ber of college placement bureaus in recent years. 

Several factors might be listed as responsible for this increase in 
placement activities. None is perhaps more significant than the 
changing character of the occupational world resulting from the 
great technological advances of the scientific age. The following 
statement illustrates some of the industrial changes of our times: 


“President Compton of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1934 reported that science has created during the twentieth century, 
4,713,000 new jobs: in the machine tool industry, 37,000; in the electri- 
cal industries, 1,000,000; motion pictures, 389,000; telephone com- 
panies, 357,000; airplanes, 50,000; rayon, 41,000; steamships, 
217,000; refrigeration, 72,000; and automobiles, 2,400,000.""14 


To these we must add those developed and created during the past 
ten years. 

Similar changes have taken place in the professions. In the period 
1870 to 1930, professional services increased 9.2 per cent. The num- 
ber of chemists increased 47 times, dentists 8.88 times, and such 
professions as librarianship and nursing, neither of which existed in 
1870, had come to employ thousands.*® 

Trends in business occupations ate exemplified in the positions 
formerly called bookkeeper and head-bookkeeper. These positions 
have come to be recognized as professional, and 


“In the modern office the incumbent is known as the comptroller, 
"School Life. Vol. XX, No. 3, November, 1934, p. 65. 
* Beatty, John D., Thirty Years of Personnel and Placement Work at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 1938, p. 8. 
* Cowley, W. H., Robert Hoppock, and E. G. Williamson. Occupational Orienta- 
tion of College Students. American Council on Educational Studies, Series VI, Vol. 
Ill, No. 2, April, 1939, pp. 45-46. 
* Cowley, and others, op. cit., p. 45. 
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auditor, or accountant. He must have the capacity for and knowledge 
equivalent to college graduation. The same is true of the former amanu- 
ensis who emerged into a stenographer and in the modern office is 
known as the private secretary. She must have a background of knowl- 
edge and culture of a college grade, coupled with all the skill of the 
most efficient stenographer, and, in addition, certain well-defined social 


qualities.’’1® 


Follow-up studies of women show striking changes, indicating a 
wider choice of positions for college women.*’ At Barnard College 
for the academic year, a markedly increased number of placements 
was noted: 

“Especially striking was the increase in calls for laboratory technicians, 
most markedly evident in the field of medicine. A great jump has been 
recorded in the demands for college-trained secretaries and other office 
workers, . . . Shortages were found in home economics, music, art, 
agriculture, and vocational teachers, whereas the demand for teachers 
of traditional subjects rose only slightly over previous years.’’** 


“Of the 1937 placements of Smith College alumnz and seniors by mid- 
April, thirty-nine per cent were in teaching; twenty-eight per cent were 
in business; a like percentage in government departments, hospitals, 
research foundations, and other non-profit-making organizations; two 
per cent in social work; and three per cent in miscellaneous fields.’’!® 


Community support for certain professions added also to the 
changing complexity of our occupational life. A movement toward 
public support of professional services is shown in the tremendous 
increases in public expenditures for library service, for recreation, for 
conservation of health, and for hospital service. Some of the more 
recent extensions lie in such fields as health clinics, dental and 
medical examinations in public schools, legal aid, juvenile courts, 
courts of domestic relations, and organized leisure time activities. 

All this means that the college could not afford to remain ignorant 
or apathetic toward the changing field of employment. In fairness 





* Gwinn, Edith Duff, “An Employment Service for Commercial Graduates.” 
Eighth Y ear-Book of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 1935, p. 351. 

* McCurley, Mary T., “A Five Year Follow-up of Goucher Graduates.” Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, March, 1932, 10: 243-349. 

* Hoppock, Robert and Samuel Spiegler, “Recession Sends Job Market Down.” 
Occupations. 1938, 16: 369. 

* Nield, Marjorie P., and Ruth Houghton. “Placement Trends for College 
Women.” Occupations, June, 1937, 15: 877. 
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to the college graduate, and because of their responsibility of the 
college to society, the possibilities of these shifts in trends and em- 
ployment demands had to be made clear. The colleges, therefore, 
undertook the task of acquainting the student with what he might 
expect, and preparing him, not for a static job, but for future voca- 
tional adjustment in a highly specialized and unstable society. Three 
steps were taken in the process: (1) diagnosing the student's scho- 
lastic, vocational, training and employment aptitudes in his freshman 
year; (2) securing adequate professional or vocational training op- 
portunities for subsequent college years; and (3) the placement func- 
tion. Thus, placement work became the third step in ‘‘the recognized 
principle of vocational guidance that after we help an individual 
to choose an occupation and prepare for it, we should next assist 
him in finding a place to work.”’*° 

Among personnel workers there seems to be general agreement 
that a close relationship exists between a program of counseling 
and a program of placement.” 

The pressure of students and alumni upon college administrators 
to assist them in job placement also contributed to the development 
of placement services, particularly during the depression years. 
Parents, too, look to the college to find their sons and daughters 
jobs in return for their four years’ contribution to the college in 
tuition, fees, room and board. Colleges which had no placement 
services found themselves in strong competition with institutions 
whose reputation for placing graduates was well known. Whether it 
is educationally justifiable or not, many students select their colleges 
in terms of the reported certainty of employment of graduates from 
the institution. And recognizing this, many colleges which had not 
heretofore concerned themselves with placement established bureaus 
and entered the competitive race for students. Few colleges can main- 
tain their enrollments if they remain indifferent to what becomes of 
their graduates. Local, regional, and national reputation of a college 
change from time to time, and competitive institutions sometimes 
crowd out each other because of better placement assistance and 


* Lee, Edwin A., Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1928, p. 295. 

** See American Council on Education Brochure, op. cit., also, Stewart, Mary, ““The 
Part of Placement in a Vocational Guidance Program.’’ The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1926, 5: 1-6; and Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit. 
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opportunities to students. As Reeves and others observe, “One of 
the best indications of the success of the work of a school is the 
degree to which the graduates succeed. The life of any school depends 
on the success it has in training its students for their specific places 
in life.” 

More and more professional associations and societies look to 
colleges to select potentially able applicants, as well as to prevent 
those unfit by personality, temperament, and other qualities from 
entering a given profession. They also expect the colleges to assist 
in the proper placement of graduates within the professions. In 
some cases this responsibility is jointly shared by the profession 
and the training institution.** Fisher points out that the co-operation 
of professional organizations and associations in the field of business 
“is indispensable, but remains quite casual . . . and that valuable 
assistance could be secured from trade associations if they were more 
intimately familiar with the work that is being done in the schools.’’** 

In the placement of teachers, the placement office not only has the 
responsibility of attempting to locate positions in which graduates 
are most likely to succeed, but it should also provide “the schools 
with teachers who will render the greatest public service by meeting 
the demands of the community into which they go as teachers.’’* 
The placement of teachers is a responsibility which no college can 
afford to take lightly. 

Colleges which offer specialized curricula and whose graduates are 
in demand by industry and the public, have in some instances been 
forced to organize placement services to handle requests from em- 
ployers. And faculty members, alert to the possible changes in en- 
rollments due to placement activities, have likewise urged college 
officials to create new departments, institute mew courses, and then 
establish job contacts, either through placement bureaus or through 
other media. Thus curricular offerings may have stimulated the 
establishment and growth of placement services in some institutions. 


* Reeves, F. W., J. D. Russell, et al. The Liberal Arts College. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 236-237. 

* Warfield, George A., “The Placement of Graduates of Schools of Business.” 
The Journal of Business of the University of Chicago. October, 1932, Vol. 5: 83. 

* Fisher, Ernest M., “The Placement of Graduates of Schools of Business.” The 
Journal of Business of the University of Chicago. October, 1932, Vol. 5: 87. 

* Andrews, Elizabeth G., “Functions and Techniques of Teacher Placement.” 
Tenth Annual Report of the American College Personnel Association, 1933, p. 40. 
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The placement office is in a strategic position to gather background 
material and information to aid the college in correcting and modify- 
ing its curricula to meet the changing needs and demands of society.*° 
The most desirable substitute for the functional method of curriculum 
construction given by employers to placement officers, is the state- 
ment of qualifications desired in college graduates. Such contacts 
between placement offices and employers enable the college to know 
wherein graduates are failing to “make the grade” and to modify its 
curriculum or methods in order to reduce these failures to a 
minimum.** 

If the college continues to train students for jobs that are disap- 
pearing, or which no longer exist, one may argue that the college's 
responsibility is not being properly discharged. On the other hand, 
it may be argued that practically every profession requires a certain 
number of new recruits each year and that there exists little or no 
validity in the statement that the professions are over-crowded. With- 
out taking into account the demands of society, technological changes, 
and social and economic factors, placement advising becomes a 
farce, a tragedy, or both. To counsel students about employment 
possibilities without regard for the rapidly changing technology is to 
encourage unemployment, social waste, and resentment, together 
with personal frustrations, uprootedness, and other personality mal- 
adjustments among college graduates. On the other hand, if place- 
ment services are to serve society, their purpose must not be merely 
to place as many students as possible without proper regard for the 
student’s aptitudes, achievement, and fitness for the job. As an 
instrumentality of society for the maintenance of high standards of 
competence in occupations, colleges and universities cannot escape 
their responsibility for placement as requisite to the welfare of the 
public. ‘“The first obligation of the placement office is to society 
rather than to student job hunters.’’** 

This means, then, that the colleges must look ahead, for 


“We blundered into an age of coal and steel with no provision. We are 
now blundering on the threshold of an era of technical changes which 


* Stead, W. H., “Employment Service and Guidance.” Occupations, April, 1936, 
14: 627. 

* Reeves and Russell, The Liberal Arts College, op. cit., pp. 236-237. 

* Lloyd-Jones, Ester McD., and Margaret Ruth Smith. A Student Personnel Pro- 
gram for Higher Education, New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1938, p. 236. 
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may have far more drastic consequences. Here are a few of them that 
are already in being: the production of mobile power from unlimited 
supplies of natural energy; electrical communications; the replacement 
of the heavy metal economy of high energy expenditures and localized 
sources of material by the light metal alloys from universally distributed 
sources which can be made available for use without the necessity of 
high temperature processes; the replacement of crude traditional build- 
ing and clothing materials by synthetic plastics and cellulose deriva- 
tives; a vast increase in the realizable productivity of field and pasture 
crops and stock through synthetic fertilizers, control of soil bacteria, 
genetic selection for fertility and disease resistance, elimination of 
parasites, etc.’ 


What then are some of the points of view as reflected in the higher 
institutions throughout the United States? A recent study of the 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges may supply a partial answer. 

Practices in the Institutions. Each of the seventeen institutions 
carries on some type of placement service, either in the form of 
employment on the campus or in the community, or after the student 
has completed his work in the institution, (Table I). However, the 
pattern of organization for handling placement varies in each insti- 
tution. Two institutions delegate this work to a committee, two to 
the personnel director, five to the dean of the college, six to depart- 
ment heads, two to the dean of men, one to the dean of women, one 
to the director of student activities, four to the teacher placement 
bureau, three to the business office, six to the registrar, one to the 
secretary of public relations, six to the president of the college, one 
to the supervisor of part-time employment. 

In this tabulation several institutions are counted more than once, 
since they assign placement responsibilities to two or more officials. 

In many cases the placement service is not co-ordinated, so that 
one is not able to get a complete picture of the type of employment 
which students receive. For instance, in one institution placement is 
handled by the dean of the college, in another, the services are 
handled through the business office and the department heads, while 
in a third, this service is handled by the director of personnel and the 
business office. Sometimes several officers are given this responsibility. 
For example, one institution has its placement handled by the per- 


* Hogben, Lancelot T., Retreat from Reason, New York: Random House, 1938, 
S/ 21. 
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sonnel director, the dean of women, the director of student activities, 
and the registrar. It seems highly possible that a greater degree of 
co-ordination in the organization of the placement service could be 
successfully worked out whereby the desired information could be 
sent to the central placement office thus relieving the other offices of 
unnecessary routine work. 


TABLE I 


STUDENT PLACEMENT PRACTICES, AND ORGANIZATION IN THE 
SEVENTEEN NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 








States Where Found 





Placement Practices 


and Organization Total 
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Department Heads | | x 


Supervisor of Part-Time Em- | 

















Another pattern of organization is that in which the president and 
the dean of the college carry on independently the placement of the 
students. This arrangement would work very well if these two ad- 
ministrative officers did not have so much additional work to do. 
But the fact that they have manifold responsibilities means that stu- 
dents are not given as thorough a screening as would appear desirable 
from the standpoint of an efficient placement service program. Such 
an arrangement works more on a chance factor basis than on the 
basis of a carefully planned, organized program. 

Five of the institutions have placement bureaus which operate 
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throughout the school year to aid students in securing employment. 
Six institutions reported that they placed a total of 824 students in 
1945-46. The other institutions did not have information on the 
number of students placed because of a lack of co-ordination of the 
placement services. From all indications this phase of the personnel 
work is sadly neglected. That so little is done by the institutions for 


TABLE II 


STUDENT PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP IN THE SEVENTEEN 
NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
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their students may be due to the fact that there is a lack of finance to 
employ someone to handle this phase of the personnel program. Once 
the students have been placed there should be some effort made to 
carry on a follow-up program in order to help the institution find out 
how well the student is doing, what he thinks should be done by 
other students who will seek the same type of employment, and ways 
in which the institution may reshape its program better to serve the 
students who are enrolled; also it should seek to be of more service 
to the student on ways in which he can improve his working condi- 
tions. 
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Eleven of the institutions carry on some type of follow-up with 
their students (Table II). In one institution this is done through the 
dean of the college; in one by the registrar; one by the personnel 
director; three by the heads of departments, three by the president of 
the institution; and two by the alumni association. 

The information sought through the follow-up program is usually 
asked for on a post card or a letter form. The items sought are 
usually on ways in which the institution may improve its present pro- 
gram or ways in which it did or did not help the alumnus, 

Since only three of the institutions had definite forms to use in 
this service it may be considered very ineffective. The alumni associa- 
tion helped with this follow-up service in only two institutions. The 
alumni association should be one of the strongest supporting agencies 
which the institution has in its follow-up program. 

The real test of the value of college and university training in 
any field is the ability of the graduates to live effectively in and serve 
usefully the society that educates them. Institutions will want con- 
stantly, therefore, to assure themselves that the training which they 
have provided for the students who leave them has been valuable. 
This can be done with much more assurance if the institution main- 
tains an effective placement service and follow-up program. 

As we enter into a new age—of atomic energy, international trans- 
portation and communication, of television, and almost incredible 
medical and scientific advances—the college must chart its course. 
New demands will be made of its graduates, which in turn will de- 
mand the revising or creating of new patterns of placement services 
and practices. 








The Administrator in the Role of 
Committee Chairman 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


ORE discussion of the function of the faculty in the administra- 

tive process has appeared in educational literature in recent 

months than at any other time during the war and post-war periods. 

Writers agree that the committee is still an effective means of faculty 
participation in administration. 

References are being made in this literature to the function of stu- 
dents in this process. The practice of providing for student represen- 
tation on a variety of committees is gaining impetus during this period 
when large numbers of mature students ate enrolled. The status of 
these representatives will become the subject of much discussion in 
the near future. 

The busy post-war years have brought to our colleges and universi- 
ties many new administrators whose responsibility it has been to find 
ways and means of getting many things done for many persons with 
very little time for planning. Many have sought the aid of commit- 
tees and have profited by their use. Others have brought trouble to 
themselves by the use of committees because they failed to recognize 
the purposes and functions of a committee. With the function of 
the faculty and faculty-student committee again the subject of much 
discussion, it is appropriate that we review it from the standpoint of 
the administrator in the role of chairman of the committee designed 
to help him in his area of specialization. 

It is recognized that the personality of the administrator enters 
into every situation. It is not intended, therefore, to outline here a 
best form of organization or a best approach to proper relations with 
a committee, whether the committee is a faculty or a faculty-student 
group. Rather it is intended to present certain principles that will 
serve as points of departure to meet situations under different plans 
of organization and administration. 

The more common meaning of a committee is that of a number of 
persons elected or appointed from a larger body to examine, consider, 
and report on a matter of business specially or generally referred to it. 
Its function generally is to facilitate legislation. 
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In college and university organization three general types of com- 
mittees usually exist. The executive, composed of the chief adminis- 
trative officers under the chairmanship of the president, acts as a 
planning agency and clearing-house. The standing committee, as- 
signed to a particular sphere of activity, serves as a center for spe- 
cialized thinking, analysis, and decision. The special committee 
functions readily for investigation and adjustment of problems in the 
particular area to which it is assigned. 

Our concern here is with the special committee, of which the ad- 
ministrator to whom it is assigned is chairman. To help us understand 
the role of the administrator as chairman, we must understand his 
status in the pattern of administrative organization that is common 
in our colleges and universities. 

The president, as executive officer of the controlling board, is re- 
sponsible for administering the institution according to general prin- 
ciples and purposes approved by the board. In carrying out his execu- 
tive function he delegates responsibility, and commensurate authority 
to act, to specialists in the several areas of administration. This au- 
thority to act independently and responsibly in his area of adminis- 
tration has an important bearing on the role of the administrator as 
committee chairman. The discussion of this relationship is approached 
from the standpoint of his obligations to the committee, whether it is 
a faculty or a faculty-student committee, and the benefits that he will 
derive from the use of a committee. These obligations and benefits 
are outlined in the statements that follow. The obligations of the 
committee members to the chairman can be deduced from these 
statements thereby eliminating the need for listing these separately. 


1. The chairman must assume the responsibility and labor of leader- 
ship, and must never use the committee as a substitute for his own 
thinking and planning. Only by so doing can he gain and keep the 
confidence of the committee. 

By virtue of his position the chairman is expected to be most 
familiar with the matters that are brought before the committee. 
He has direct access to the relevant facts that must be brought to 
bear in the analysis of a problem. Even though he has arrived at 
a preferred solution of a problem, he must present it in such a 
way that it is opened for examination. 

2. The chairman must direct the analysis and discussion of matters 

presented for consideration so that general agreement will result. 

By so doing he will recognize his prejudices and be better prepared 
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to develop sound practices and procedures. 

There is no set of rules for opening a problem for examination 
and carrying an analysis of it through to general agreement. 
Rules of parliamentary procedure which are designed primarily 
for the conduct of group meetings will hinder rather than speed 
progress. Votes if taken should be taken only on questions of 
policy or general procedure and must serve only as indices of 
progress toward consensus. 

It is important that the chairman realize the significance and pur- 
pose of vote-taking in the procedure. Since it is not the function 
of the committee to share in the responsibility of carrying out the 
details of an administrative procedure, it follows that the chair- 
man should not ask for a vote on a technical detail. Judging the 
competency of the chairman’s performance in line of duty is the 
president’s responsibility. The committee does not share in any 
action for incompetency taken against the chairman. 

3. The chairman must use the committee to appraise the effectiveness of 
his office in the total plan of administration. It will prevent him 
from permitting techniques and procedures from becoming ends in 
themselves, or permitting them to run counter to the objectives set 
for the institution. 

The chairman must never forget that the techniques and proce- 
dures of his office are judged by results obtained. His testing 
ground is the faculty and the student body, and his committee may 
be the best source of information on what is expected. 

4. The chairman must use the committee as an interpretive agency. This 
will result in building and maintaining campus-wide confidence in 
the office. 

The first step in lessening confidence in the office is for the chair- 
man to assume that because of specific duties people lack com- 
mon interests. To prevent the stigma of employing techniques and 
procedures as ends in themselves, the chairman must interpret them 
to the faculty and students. His committee may be one of the most 
effective means of accomplishing this. 


In a democracy we accept the premise that administration consists 
of getting things done by groups, and that committees are constituted 
to get group action. Fundamentally the democratic way is the co- 
operative way in which leadership is both aggressive and responsible. 
It is the democratic approach to administration that has been outlined 
here. 
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Evaluation of Comprehensive Examinations 
at Wheaton College 


EARLE E. CAIRNS 


Y THE end of the academic year of 1947-1948, senior compre- 

hensive examinations had been used for a decade in Wheaton 
College. Some departments had used locally constructed objective 
tests only; others used a combination of locally made essay and objec- 
tive tests; some used essay tests exclusively, and a few experimented 
in recent years with published tests such as the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination. Occasionally seniors had been polled concerning their 
reactions to the examinations but no extensive study had been made. 
The writer of this article was appointed chairman of the Academic 
Planning Committee in May, 1947 for the next academic year, and 
was asked to make methods of evaluating comprehensive examina- 
tions at Wheaton College his main project at the North Central 
Workshop at the University of Chicago Campus in August, 1947. 
Reading of book and periodical literature on that subject and the 
study of tests and questionnaires used by other institutions led to the 
development of a procedure to guide the work of the committee. 

In this article some data of purely local interest have been omitted 
so that data of general interest might be stressed. Figures that con- 
stitute a negligible percentage of the total have not been given in 
some cases to avoid undue lengthening of the article. 

The committee soon saw that the successful use of comprehensive 
tests must begin with clearly defined course objectives correlated with 
the objectives of the college, and with course evaluation that would 
test the student’s comprehension of these objectives and accustom him 
to the types of questions he would meet on the comprehensives. 
To that end a questionnaire was sent to the members of the faculty 
in which each correlated his course objectives with those of the 
College and analyzed his methods of implementing those objectives 
in class and in various types of examination questions used. Many 
who at first found the task tedious, later admitted it had been an in- 
valuable exercise in course analysis. To improve methods of evalua- 
tion in courses, copies of the Manual of Examinations, which the 
Administration of St. Olaf College had graciously allowed the com- 
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mittee to mimeograph, were distributed to teachers. Several have made 
such effective use of the manual already that their examinations are 
of a much higher caliber and more closely related to the objectives 
of the course. 

The collection and tabulation by departments of all grades awarded 
in comprehensive tests since 1938 was the next task. Averages for 
the total number of graduates and those in each department were 
computed and compared. Ratings of distinctive, had been granted to 
4.8 per cent, superior to 20 per cent, pass to 72 per cent and failure 
to 3.2 per cent of the 2,132 graduates who had taken comprehensive 
tests from 1938 to 1947. The committee felt that the low ratio of 
failure was the result of careful policies of selection of new students 
from an abnormally large number of applicants. Departmental aver- 
ages in some cases varied considerably from these averages. The small 
number of superior students taking such tests each year in some de- 
partments accounted for the variation from the general experience but 
there still remained some cases which varied markedly from the ten- 
year norm. Student opinion in questionnaires concurred in this judg- 
ment for 15 out of 27 members of the class of 1945, 18 out of 34 
of the class of 1946, 121 out of 166 of the class of 1947 and 90 out 
of 130 of the class of 1948 expressed the opinion that difficulty or 
ease of examinations varied from department to department. The 
sending of the above tabulations to departmental chairmen made them 
conscious of how far the ten-year average in their department varied 
from the norm of experience. Adoption by the faculty of the Gradu- 
ate Record Examination as a part of the comprehensive and the policy 
of determination of percentiles for each rank by the Educational 
Policies Committee composed of divisional chairmen should help to 
eliminate the few unwarranted variations discovered. 

Questionnaires were next sent to 28 departmental chairmen. 
Twenty-seven returned the completed questionnaires. The use of a 
senior seminar to help students integrate their work in preparation 
for the comprehensive tests was reported by 23 departments. In 20 
of the cases it was the sole responsibility of one instructor. In this 
seminar, 19 instructors stressed bibliography, 18 emphasized _his- 
torical backgrounds and 18 sought to develop a philosophy of the 
subject. Twenty-three attempt to integrate the various courses of the 
department. 

Other methods of preparation took secondary rank in the opinion 
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of the instructors. Student opinion later tabulated agreed with this 
judgment. By emphasis on semester examinations stressing integra- 
tion (reported in 19 cases), by correlation of courses as they are 
taught (in 18 replies), by a reading list coupled with individual con- 
ferences (in 17 instances), by review sessions (in 12 cases) and by 
use of syllabi (in 6 departments), instructors hope to give adequate 
preparation in the seminar. Twelve agreed that the seminar was the 
most valuable method of preparation while five favored individual 
conferences and four in each case favored either syllabi or reading 
lists. 

Each professor prepared the questions in his own field in 19 de- 
partments but repetition of mere course examinations was avoided 
in 14 cases by review and revision, if needed, by the departmental 
chairmen or by the whole department. While 10 departments con- 
centrated questions in the major field, 11 others chose some questions 
from the divisional fields. Testing as to the extent of integration of 
courses in the major is emphasized by 26 departments. Twenty use 
both essay and objective examinations but only 3 use essay questions 
exclusively. 

Double grading of questions was reported in 9 cases, but in 24 
departments, each professor graded the questions relating to his 
courses. Twenty departments stress comprehension of data, 14 em- 
phasize ability to solve new problems with known data and 10 stress 
information as criteria for grading tests. Of course, in many of the 
above cases, departments use more than one of these criteria. 

Three who suggested that more time should be given to the seniors 
for integration by broad reading in the field, also felt that department 
chairmen should have more time for individual conferences so that 
soon after his choice of a major, the student could be given informa- 
tion as to the nature and aim of the comprehensive tests. 

The opinion or practice of departmental chairmen coincided on 
many significant points with that of the graduates of the classes of 
1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948 polled by questionnaire. The committee 
sought to discover in the questionnaire what student opinion was on 
the subject of comprehensive examinations. This could be compared 
with that of the departmental chairmen and the experiences reported 
by other colleges so that improvements in evaluations of comprehen- 
sives could be recommended to the faculty for adoption. 

Only 27 returns from the class of 1945 and 34 from the class of 
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1946 were received, but 166 out of 275 sent to the class of 1947 and 
136 of 325 sent to the class of 1948 were returned. Though the sam- 
ples varied in size and in the length of time elapsed since the tests 
were taken, there was substantial agreement on the major issues 
raised in the questionnaire. The writer was impressed with the ob- 
jectivity of the answers, and in only a few cases such as might be ex- 
pected from their recent completion of tests, did members of the class 
of ’48 appear to be disgruntled or subjective in their answers. Dis- 
tribution by departments, 13 being represented in the replies of the 
class of 45, 14 in the class of ’46, 24 in the class of ’47 and 21 in the 
class of 48, was wide. That there was also a fair distribution in the 
grades received on the tests, is evidenced by these statistics: 


Class of 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Distinctive 3 5 19 10 
Superior 6 6 49 35 
Pass 13 18 93 86 
Fail 0 0 1 1 
No answer 5 5 4 4 


The classes of 1947 and 1948 preferred to take comprehensive ex- 
aminations in the afternoon, but the classes of 1945 and 1946 felt 
the morning was a better time. Those classes taking the tests more 
recently preferred the afternoon by a large majority. Only 6 of the 
class of ’45 and 11 of the class of ’46, but 94 and 99 respectively of 
the classes of 1947 and 1948 preferred the afternoon hours. The 
morning hour was chosen by 19 and 22 respectively of the classes of 
1945 and 1946 but by 72 and 25 respectively of the last two classes. 

Nineteen, 21, 118, and 85 respectively of the four classes wanted 
examinations during the last semester and the majority in each case 
would like them to come near the end of the last semester of the 
senior year. At the present time the examinations are given about 
the middle of May. 

Most of the graduates delayed preparation for comprehensives 
until the spring vacation of the senior year. Sixteen, 26, 104 and 
104 respectively in each of the four classes did not begin their prep- 
aration until the last semester of the senior year and only 11, 4, 51 
and 17 respectively of the four classes started their preparation during 
the first semester. 

The amount of time spent in preparation varied from systematic 
study over a year or more in a few cases to weeks or days in most 
cases as indicated in the following tabulation: 
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Class of 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Years 1 1 17 3 
Months 8 10 69 9 
Weeks 10 12 42 77 
Days (1-10) 5 5 29 40 


The tabulator was impressed with the frequency of mention of two 
weeks as the time spent in preparation. This was especially true of the 
class of ’48. 

Asked when their department began to help them prepare for 
tests, 11, 14, 54 and 58 respectively of the four classes stated that 
it was delayed till the last semester, but 9, 15, 82 and 46 of the four 
classes thought their department had given them some aid during 
the first semester. However, as the following figures show, opinions 
favored the beginning of aid by the department in the fall of the 
senior year: 


Class of 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Last semester of senior year 2 6 22 28 
First semester of senior year 12 12 81 49 
Junior year or beginning of major 3 10 40 27 


The majority in each class felt that their preparation had been ade- 
quate, and those who felt it was inadequate, usually blamed lack of 
time or a late start rather than the department for their inadequacy. 

The question as to which methods of preparation they would like 
their departments to use brought the following rankings of the vari- 
ous methods indicated on the questionnaire: 


Class of 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Seminar 1 1 1 1 
Syllabus 

Reading Course 

Individual Tutorial Conference 
Correlation in Courses 

Long Research Paper 


NVA hw nN 
DRmR_ UW N 
Dw hw WN 
HD hmQ_ UY NY 


The senior seminar to integrate the field and develop a philosophy of 
the subject came first, syllabi containing objectives, outlines, prob- 
lems and bibliography of the field ranked second, and guided reading 
was placed third. A large majority of each class, 16, 24, 95 and 84 
respectively wanted the seminar to run over two semesters while 15, 
19, 78 and 51 respectively of each of the four classes wanted the 
syllabus used in conjunction with the seminar. The majority of each 
class, 23, 26, 140 and 115, pointed out that their department mostly 
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used the seminar, but only 4, 6, 10 and 21 of each of the four 
classes stated that their instructors had used a syllabus. This contrasts 
with the opinion of the graduates which ranks the syllabus second 
only in value to the seminar. A great majority, 21 of the class of ’45, 
30 of the class of ’46, 137 of the class of ’47, and 110 of the class of 
'48 stated that their preparation had been either fair or good or in 
some cases excellent. 

One section of the questionnaire raised questions regarding the 
actual process of testing. In making the choice of the relative weight 
and order in the testing of several factors, graduates made the fol- 
lowing choices: 


Class of 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Understanding 1 1 1 1 
Information 4 2 3 3 
Problem solving 3 4 4 4 
Application of data to new situations 5 5 5 5 
Ability to integrate 2 3 2 2 


It can be readily seen that the graduates believe that ability to in- 
tegrate and understanding of data should be emphasized in testing. 
This result agrees with the aims of comprehension and integration 
stated by most department chairmen. 

Twenty-one of the class of ’45, 27 of the class of ’46, 128 of the 
class of ’47 and 88 of the class of ’48 favored by a large majority the 
use of both objective and essay types of testing in the construction of 
comprehensive tests. Only 6, 6, 31 and 32 respectively of the four 
classes preferred the exclusive use of essay questions and in the case 
of the classes of ’47 and ’48, most of these were from two depart- 
ments using essay tests exclusively; thus, they were without experi- 
ence in objective tests on comprehensive examinations. Though a 
majority in answer to a later question expressed, themselves as op- 
posed to published tests, these figures indicate a desire for an objec- 
tive type of test as part of the comprehensive examination. This de- 
sire could best be met by the use of such published tests as the 
Graduate Record Examination or the National Teachers Test. The 
query as to whether published tests should be used met with a re- 
sounding negative, but of those who had taken such tests, very few 
did not favor them. Seventeen of the class of ’45, 22 of the class of 
’46, 107 of the class of ’47 and 85 of the class of ’48 opposed the 
use Of such tests as against 6, 7, 39 and 42 respectively of the four 
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classes who favored their use. Six, 4, 29 and 40 of the classes re- 
spectively preferred the Graduate Record Test and nearly all of these 
had taken it. Wider experimental use of the test in 1947 and 1948 
explains the increasing percentage who preferred it in these classes. 

Seventeen as against 8 of the class of ’45, 24 as against 6 of the 
class of ’46, 115 as against 47 of the class of ’47 and 58 as against 
67 of the class of ’48 expressed themselves in favor of using supple- 
mental oral or laboratory tests in all or some of the departments. Only 
the class of 1948 was opposed to such additional requirements. The 
sciences, languages and education were suggested by many as fields 
where such experimentation could well be carried on. 

Each of the four classes by at least a two-to-one majority empha- 
sized the value of a general culture test but they were almost evenly 
divided as to whether it should come in the junior or senior year. 
Many commented that it should be used for guidance only and not as 
an extra requirement for graduation. 

When asked to rank in order the values they felt they had achieved 
in the preparation for and writing of comprehensive examinations, 
the graduates listed integration of the material of their major field 
first, placed the ability to apply data to new problems second, and put 
stimulus to study third in order. The building of a bibliography was 
ranked as fourth in value. 

Graduates thought that the value of the tests exceeded the strain 
and tension attendant upon preparation and writing but emphasized 
the need for departments to develop means of relieving strain. 
Eighteen of the class of ’45, 20 of the class of *46, 112 of the class 
of '47 and 76 of the class of 48 felt the gain exceeded the strain 
of the work as against 3, 5, 40 and 48 respectively from the four 
classes who felt that gains did not compensate for the strain. The 
perspective of time apparently aids in enhancing the value of tests. 

Graduates favored the continuance of comprehensive examinations 
by large majorities. Twenty-two of the class of ’45, 26 of the class 
of ’46, 126 of the class of ’47 and 94 of the class of ’48 voted for 
continuance of such tests as against 4, 5, 34, and 36 who were op- 
posed to their continuance. This trend is similar to that found in 
such studies in educational periodical literature concerning compre- 
hensive tests. 

The results of each phase of the study were analyzed by the chair- 
man and reported to the committee and then given to the faculty 
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either by written reports in the Faculty Bulletin or by oral reports by 
the chairman of the committee in faculty meetings. Committee rec- 
ommendations based on the findings were presented to the faculty 
for study and suggestions after formulation and revision by the com- 
mittee. After the committee revised the recommendations in the light 
of suggestions from the faculty, they were again presented for adop- 
tion by the faculty. The faculty in May of 1948 adopted them as a 
basis to govern future preparation for, as well as the nature and 
evaluation of, such examinations. The recommendations which were 
adopted by the faculty as a result of this study are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. The Dean of the College and the College 
Examiner will bear the main responsibility for their execution. 

The need for a positive emphasis on the integrating value of the 
examinations is to be met by individual or group conferences be- 
tween newly declared majors and the chairman of the department who 
will explain the function and nature of the comprehensive tests to 
relieve anticipatory fears. 

Two semesters of preparation during the senior year to include 
discussion of the objectives, outline, problems, bibliography and 
test questions of the major field are to be the norm in preparation. 
The above points are to be developed in a syllabus to be given to the 
student entering upon his major. Seniors can take up to two credit 
hours for guided reading of important literature in their major fields 
which will help them to integrate the field and to develop a philos- 
ophy of the subject. 

A comprehensive for sophomores as well as seniors was adopted. 
The Co-operative General Culture Test of the American Council on 
Education supplemented by locally constructed Bible and Fine Arts 
tests will be administered to the sophomores during the last semester 
of that year. The results of the tests will be used for selection and 
guidance of students entering the upper division. Seniors will also 
take the General Culture Test prepared by the Graduate Record 
Office to evaluate achievement of the college in this area. 

The Graduate Record Examination or locally constructed tests in 
fields where it is not available will be given at the time during the 
last semester indicated by the Graduate Record Office. This examina- 
tion, the objective part of the comprehensive tests, will be supple- 
mented by a locally constructed essay test designed to test the stu- 
dent’s ability to integrate and apply the data of his field in the light of 
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the religious objectives of the institution. This test will be given 
on the Tuesday afternoon of the third week preceding commence- 
ment. Supplemental oral or laboratory tests may be used at the dis- 
cretion of the department in those fields where they are feasible and 
would prove valuable. 

The results of this study justify, with some necessary changes, 
the continuance of comprehensive examinations at Wheaton College 
as an instrument to evaluate the work of the college as well as that 
of the student. Mental stimulus and growth, the ability to see a field 
as a whole, and the testing of how well the college is achieving its 
objectives are among the useful values of such tests. However, unless 
the objectives, methods, and evaluation used in the conduct of each 
course in each department are correlated with the philosophy and 
objectives of the college, comprehensive examinations can never ful- 
fill their potential value as an instrument of evaluation. 








The Attendance Record and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test Scores of Students 
Dropped for Poor Scholarship 
HARRY M. GERLACH 


T Miami UNIversiry the records of students having little scholas- 
A tic success are reviewed at the end of each semester by divisional 
committees of advisers. Those students whose scholastic averages for 
the first time fall below minimum levels established by the Univer- 
sity Senate are placed on scholastic probation and given one addi- 
tional semester to meet the requirements. Whenever the averages 
of these students fall below the minimum levels a second time they 
are dropped from the University. 

Scholarship drops are permitted to apply for readmission after one 
semester of suspension. If ever again students, who have been 
dropped once, fall below the minimum averages prescribed, they are 
dropped permanently. This procedure gives the student a second 
chance to make good after a period of suspension because of an un- 
satisfactory record. 

At the end of the college year 1947-48 poor scholarship reports 
resulted in the dropping of 208 students. This number was 4.4 per 
cent of the students in attendance at the end of the year. Of this num- 
ber 160, or 76 per cent, were dropped for the first time while 48, or 
24 per cent, experienced their second drop. 

Table I illustrates that the majority of the students dropped the 
first time failed at the end of their first or second years of study. A 
number of others got into trouble at the end of their third or fifth 
semesters. A very few did not fail in their studies until the sixth 
and seventh semesters. Those students who failed at the end of nine 
or fifteen semesters are unusual cases resulting from change of cur- 
riculum which has prolonged college attendance. 

The number of students failing a second time was fairly evenly 
spread over the first three years of experience. (Table I) It is in- 
teresting to note that more than half of these students suffered their 
second failure in the first semester of attendance after the original 
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failure (Table II). One-third of them lasted two semesters after the 
first failure. 

Table III gives an interesting spread of the total scores on the 
American Council on Education Psychological Aptitude Test and 

















TABLE I 
NUMBER OF SEMESTERS ATTENDANCE COMPLETED BY 1948 
BY STUDENTS DROPPED FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP. (TWO SUM- 
i MER TERMS HAVE BEEN COUNTED AS ONE SEMESTER) 
‘ onsen oe Total 
mesters Droppe Drop 
Completed First Second nr Pescent 
Time Time opped 
I 6 ° 6 2.9 
2 48 8 56 26.9 
3 22 9 31 14.9 
4 59 10 69 33.2 
5 13 4 17 8.3 
6 5 12 17 8.3 
7 4 I 5 2.4 
8 fe) 3 3 1.4 
R) 2 fe) 2 9 
10 ) I I 4 
15 I re) I 4 
160 48 208 100.0 





relates them to the number of semesters of attendance completed by 
the students dropped. This table reveals that 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents, for whom results were available, have A.C.E. scores of 30 or 
below. Out of this group 41 per cent were dropped by the end of the 
first year and 82 per cent by the end of the second year. Of the drop- 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF SEMESTERS ATTENDANCE BETWEEN FIRST 
AND SECOND DROP 














Semesters Attended Students Dropped 
Between Drops Second Time 
I 26 
2 16 
3 4 
4 I 
5 2 
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outs with scores above 30, 22.4 per cent failed by the end of the 
first year and 70.7 per cent by the end of the second year. 
Thirty per cent of the failures were from the group of students 


TABLE III 


NUMBER SEMESTERS ATTENDANCE COMPLETED BY JUNE 1948 RELATED 
TO AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL APTITUDE 
TEST TOTAL SCORES FOR STUDENTS DROPPED FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 














Semes- 
ters A.C.E. Total Scores 
Attend- 
ance 
oO- II- 2I- 31- 4I- §1- 61- 7I- 81- gt- No 
pes 4 20 30 #40 «+50 60 #7o 8 +=+.go 99 Score Total 
I I I 2 I I 6 
2 9 19 3 5 3 2 2 I 4 56 
3 3 3 5 I 4 2 2 2 I 8 31 
4 6 13 8 9 4 I 4 8 4 I II 69 
5 2 4 2 4 , 2 I 17 
6 4 2 I I I 3 I I 3 17 
7 I I I 2 5 
8 2 I 3 
9 2 2 
10 I I 
15 I I 





24 28 39 17 19 10 12 18 8 5 28 208 
Percent 11.5 13.5 18.7 8.2 9.1 4.8 5.8 8.7 3.8 2.4 13.5 100 





with scores above 50. This indicates a large percentage of failures 
are from a group of students thought to have above average aptitude 
for college study. Table IV reveals 13 of the 53 students in this 
category were dropped a second time. It is evident, therefore, that 
some students with good intelligence cannot adapt themselves to 


college study. 
The majority of the scholarship failures are people who may be 


TABLE IV 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL APTITUDE 
TEST TOTAL SCORES FOR STUDENTS DROPPED A 
SECOND TIME FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
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classified as poor risks for success in college. These people might be 
barred from entrance if they could be segregated from those with 
similar scores who make good. Since no one can forecast which stu- 
dent with low A.C.E. scores is going to fail and which is going to 
succeed, some loss must be experienced so that an opportunity is not 
denied those who have whatever it takes to be successful. 

The greatest potential values are lost in the thirty per cent who 
should be successful and are not. Many factors can cause these failures. 
It is probable that salvage of these failures is worth great effort on 
the part of college counselors. The number of them who are dropped 

a second time is large. A detailed study of the factors causing these 
potentially successful people to fail a second time would be an effec- 
tive test of the success of the counseling program. 

















Four Principles in the Collection of Enroll- 
ment Statistics on a Comparable Basis 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


INCE the Special Projects Committee of the American Association 
S of Collegiate Registrars discontinued its annual report on enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities, it has been more difficult than ever 
before to secure enrollment statistics that would be satisfactory for 
record purposes. Two major reports on enrollment are still available: 
(1) the report of the United States Office of Education published 
in the fall which records enrollments of the current fall semester; and 
(2) the “Walters” report published each fall in School and Society 
which also records the enrollments of the current semester. Both re- 
ports have timeliness as an outstanding asset. They record the enroll- 
ments of the current fall semester in which the report is made rather 
than enrollments for the preceding year. 

Both of these reports undoubtedly record enrollment statistics as 
they are submitted by the responding institutions but it is clear, 
if one consults the two reports for enrollment information at the 
State Universities of Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, and others that the two reports are using definitions so widely 
divergent that they make it extremely difficult to recognize the in- 
stitutions by their enrollment reports. Obviously, it is the wide varia- 
tion in interpretation of the request for data that creates most of the 
difficulty. Thus the first principle involved in the collection of com- 
parable data emerges: Enrollment statistics should be reported in the 
light of common definitions carefully prepared by the requesting 
gency and which are understood and accepted by the persons re- 
wat 

Another difficulty inherent in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion report and in the Walters report is that they both apparently 
are searching for one simple numerical statement or measure of en- 
rollment that can be used to describe the educational services rendered 
by an institution. It is doubtful if a statement of enrollment can 
describe more than one phase of the educational services of an insti- 
tution. It is positive, however that a single numerical statement can- 
not describe the enrollment of an educational institution in such a 
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way that the enrollment can be compared with that of another insti- 
tution and any meaningful conclusions be drawn. This comparison 
is not possible because “‘enrollment’’ is a composite of many factors 
which vary, in quality and degree, from institution to institution. Thus 


_ the second principle involved in the collection of comparable data 


4 


ie 


| 





emerges: Institutional enrollments are the composite of different 
types of services rendered to different types of students and cannot, 
therefore, be reduced to one single figure but should be described 
through the use of several measures according to the types of en- 
rollments involved. 

Both the United States Office of Education report and the Walters 
report describe enrollments for the first semester (or quarter) of the 
academic year. Further difficulties in the area of comparability are 
found when one reviews enrollment reports for the year. What shall 
be included in the statistics for the year? Shall each student who en- 
rolled be included? Shall summer session students be added to the 
enrollment for the academic year? How shall we treat students en- 
rolled only in the summer session? Let us suppose that we have two 
institutions with the same enrollments: 


Total Left at New Admissions Total 

Fall Term End of Spring Enrollment 

Enrollment Fall Term Term Spring Term 
College A 1000 500 500 1000 
College B 1000 100 100 1000 


If we report enrollment on a ‘“‘head count’’ basis, College A has 
served 1,500 individuals and would report its enrollment for the 
academic year as such. College B has served 1,100 during the aca- 
demic year and would so report. One would naturally assume from 
the reported enrollments of 1,500 and 1,100 that College A is larger 
than College B. Instead, however, the two institutions are the same 
size and the maximum number of students on the campus of either 
institution during the year was 1,000 instead of the 1,500 or the 
1,100 mentioned. The question becomes further confused if we 
attempt to include summer session registrations in an enrollment re- 
port for the full calendar year. The following report is possible: 


Number of Number of 
Summer Summer Students Summer Students 
Enrollments Enrolled Later in Not Enrolled Later 
Academic Y ear in Academic Year 


College A 500 200 300 
College B 500 400 100 
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We then find that College A reports an enrollment of 1,800 for 
the year (1,000 in the fall semester plus 500 replacements in the 
spring semester plus 300 enrolled in the summer session who were 
not enrolled in the academic year), and College B reports an enroll- 
ment of 1,200, when in actuality both colleges have a maximum 
enrollment of 1,000 students in the fall and 500 in the summer 
session. Thus the third principle involved in the collection of com- 
parable data emerges: Enrollment statistics should report only the 
maximum number of students served during any one term rather 
than a synthetic composite enrollment figure for the year which is 
larger than the number of students enrolled at any time. The number 
of students enrolled during the fall semester is a better measure of 
capacity, teaching load, and services rendered than is the number of 
individuals enrolled during the academic year. In order to describe 
the enrollment for a calendar year it would be best to use the enroll- 
ment of the fall term as a measure for the academic year and the 
enrollment of the summer session as the second measure. The two 
statements used jointly present a far more accurate picture than can 
be secured from a single numerical statement designed to describe 
enrollment for the calendar year. 

Some institutions enroll a high proportion of part-time students 
at both the elementary and advanced levels. The number of indivi- 
duals served by the institution during one semester is a very valuable 
index to the governing board regarding public need for the services 
of the institution. If one wishes to describe enrollment, however, in 
terms of comparability with other institutions some device for in- 
, troducing equivalency is needed. Thus the fourth principle involved 
in the collection of comparable data emerges: The enrollment should 
| be described in terms of full-time students or in full-time equivalents. 

These four general principles may be expanded or condensed ac- 
cording to the wishes and needs of a given institution. The essence of 
the proper solution to the problem lies in (1) establishing clear defi- 
nitions for all who collect and report enrollment data to insure 
reasonable conformity; and (2) using several measures for reporting 
enrollment since it is clear that no single measure of enrollment can 
describe adequately the educational services of a college or university. 


It is suggested that five basic facts may be collected: 
(1) The resident enrollment of the fall term. 
(2) The resident enrollment of the summer session. 
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(3) The enrollment of extension students in (a) credit and (b) 
non-credit courses. 

(4) The enrollment of students in “short course’’ programs that 
are (a) of college level and credit value or (b) of no credit 
value. 

(5) The total individuals served during the 12-month period. 








Dormitory Counseling and Social Adjustment 


LEONA WISE FELSTED 


1 


N NO provision for group living other than among colleges and 
I universities in America do we find the counterpart of large resi- 
dence halls. A dormitory most nearly resembles the communal living 
of one of Margaret Mead’s South Sea Islands tribes. It lacks the 
intimacy and privacy of home, it rarely provides the freedom or the 
complete accommodations of the hotel, nor has it most of the charac- 
teristics of the neighborhood or the village. Yet the dormitory does 
or may combine characteristics of all three. Its social structure is a 
complicated phenomenon. Its atmosphere: is made up from casual 
social contacts, crosscurrents of social attitudes and influences, of 
pressures, and constraints, routines and details of operation, adminis- 
tration and government, of suspicions afloat from lack of information, 
of friendships, of the reaction to sexual strains of the postadolescent 
years, and many other forms of “‘kinetic’’ energy which do not easily 
lend themselves to definitive terms. 

When individuals appear to have become acclimated to the atmos- 
phere, when the atmosphere seems not to be charged with pressures 
mounting to cyclonic proportions, we are inclined to conclude that 
morale has been achieved in the dormitory. Morale may mean one 
thing to the administrator, and another to the counselor or the guid- 
ance specialist. If morale means social adjustment it then is achieved 
by something more than the sum of administrative expediencies; it is 
something which begins with an individual and permeates a group. 
If in time past the term social, applied within a dormitory, connoted 
tea drinking, receptions, proper invitations, introductions—in short 
the social amenities on exhibit in dining room or drawing room, we 
may now consider these items as evidences of socialization which are 
important, but certainly no longer the only major objective of guid- 
ance in a dormitory. 

As recently as 1933 a new residence hall on a large university 
campus was described by the president as an experiment in housing. 
“Its objective is: to provide a residence hall for men that will supply 
more than merely lodging and board—that will be a campus home 
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for the men who reside in it, to shape student environment, to pro- 
mote educational objectives, to assist men to live together harmoni- 
ously and intelligently, and to enable them to profit to a greater ex- 
tent by their campus and institutional contacts with the university.” 

At about the same time the president of a women’s college stated 
that their new residence plan ‘‘is founded on the belief that social 
education in the broadest sense involves learning how to live with 
people of all kinds.’”’* Another college president is quoted ‘What 
happens to the student in the dormitory is as important as what hap- 
pens in the classroom. We want the persons in charge of our dormi- 
tories as well qualified as the professors in our classrooms.” In ‘“The 
Essentials of a Student Personnel Program’ by E. H. Hopkins one 
of the twelve essentials stated is ‘‘an adequate program for the super- 
vision of living arrangements . . . to contribute to the maximum ex- 
tent possible to the social-educational objectives of the institution.”’* 

The student in college is living 24 hours a day, nine months of the 
year during a period of his life which often represents the first 
emancipation from home ties. His experience may be congested with 
an accumulation of uncertainties and anxieties and the first personal 
responsibility for intelligent use of freedom in respect to personal 
relationships, study habits, and social contacts. Dormitory living is at 
best an artificial kind of arrangement in a society which for the most 
part builds its intimate life experiences within a much smaller unit— 
the family. It is a transitional experience in living which is like noth- 
ing which precedes or follows it. Its emphasis is on common enter- 
prises. Within the walls of a dormitory there must be a minimum of 
individual expression which is not channeled into meaning for the 
group. 

Individuals barely emerging from adolescent characteristics and 
only recently discharged from intimate membership in a small social 
group must suddenly share intimately with persons as recently dis- 
charged from another and different small social group. They must 
work out new study habits in a new environment, learn to be resistant 
to opportunities for over-socialization which are ever at the threshold, 
make personality adjustments to the “‘different”’ person who is suite- 
mate or room-mate and cope with psychic tensions of managing aca- 


* Kathryn McHale and Frances V. Speak, Housing College Students. (American 
Association of University Women, Washington, D.C.: 1934.) pp. 53-72. 
* College and University, Vol. XXIII, No. 4. (July 1948.) pp. 549-567. 
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demic obligations, popularity and what one college professor's essay 
terms the “mating season of co-education.”* In many instances the 
meaning of co-operation is to be learned from its most elementary 
stages. Self-discipline may be equally foreign in its significance to 
group living and responsibility to the group. 

Only four short years after the departure from parental supervision 
college students are expected to emerge into full responsibilities of 
vocational experience, of family life and parenthood, and of citizen- 
ship. A college which fails to utilize its facilities and the hours of 
student life not spent in classroom or laboratory for experience which 
will make possible application of some of the principles learned in 
classes in the social sciences, philosophy, and psychology is missing 
to some degree its opportunity to educate for the making of intelli- 
gent decisions, for functioning in adult responsibilities, and for 
channeling individual expression into meaning for the group. 

It seems reasonable that social-educational achievement within the 
dormitory can only be expected from a developmental program of a 
social character combined with measures both preventive and remedial 
of serious individual problems. For housing to function within the 
personnel services of an institution, there seem to be three requisites 
beyond those having to do with the physical aspects: 


1. A definite program which includes: 
a. Skilled attention to personality development and adjustment. 
b. Specific and organized provision for the development of social 
competence and the practice of good citizenship. 

2. Dormitory leadership adequately qualified by training, experience 
and personal characteristics for group work and for individual 
counseling. 

3. Integration of the dormitory system within the total structure of 
personnel services of the institution. 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM 


Individual Adjustment. Since dormitory is home to a student while 
he is in college it is the place to which he may retreat to recover poise, 
self-confidence, courage, serenity or whatever he may need for meet- 
ing any complexity of situations or relationships without. It is the 
place in which there is likelihood that he will give expression, in 


*Frank R. Arnold, “The Mating Season of Co-Education,” Contemporary 
Thought, New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929, p. 434. 
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some form, to conflicts which are troublesome. The girl who is a 
trouble-maker on her corridor and the worst “‘griper”’ about food in 
the dining room may, without benefit of a personnel point of view in 
the dormitory, be the object of rather drastic discipline. With a 
discerning counselor observing the behavior which results in per- 
sonally satisfying leadership of a small clique and alienation of a large 
group of people, the girl receives the kind of attention which results 
in her achieving insight and effecting personally satisfying and group- 
acceptable adjustment. 

The more frequent type of a formal plan for counseling in a 
dormitory is likely to connect directly with the academic program. To 
illustrate: a counselor in a freshman dormitory works during the 
summer studying all admissions material and student autobiographies. 
From this material she notes possible trouble spots: girls with aca- 
demic deficiencies, girls who have quite obviously not learned ade- 
quate study habits in high school or how to handle the responsibility 
for freedom of time which college gives. These girls who are likely 
to have difficulty in making adjustments to study in college are marked 
for special attention from senior student counselors or guides living 
in the dormitory. Later, test scores are noted in relation to earlier in- 
formation. Study habits and schedules are watched and individual 
guidance given to help a girl to inventory her time and work out a 
budget of her own. The resident counselor finds an opportunity also 
for a conference with those girls who give early evidence of difficulty. 
Referral is made to an academic counselor so that girls with too heavy 
schedules are given an opportunity to reduce loads. As a follow-up, 
gitls who at mid-semesters receive reports of unsatisfactory work are 
given a special opportunity for counseling. 

Students commonly depend upon their contemporaries for the 
casual counseling which is made up of listening and sympathizing. 
They are hesitant to seek out a counselor or to take initiative in talk- 
ing out a problem with anyone beyond a roommate or close friend. 
The situation seems too personal or is so much a matter of everyday 
experience that anything which would be labeled counseling would 
not seem applicable. To students—young pecple—who have not had 
experience with counseling, it seems to be something which is good 
for the other person, something reserved for people who are different 
or who have some strange, unusual brand of problem, something 
even to avoid lest it be a repetition of parental authority or over- 
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solicitousness. A survey made in 1937 in residence Halls at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reports that advisory systems external to the 
housing set-up which seem effective in scholastic adjustment, touch 
and influence little the personal life and development of the student.‘ 

From counseling inside the dormitory on academic adjustments 
many other problems find expression—homesickness, trouble with a 
roommate, boy-girl relationships, worry over finances or difficulties 
at home, hostility to parental domination or controls, sorority prob- 
lems, vocational planning, emotional disturbance in varieties of ways. 
Individual counseling in the less serious situations leads to fairly 
ready adjustment. In more serious cases it provides immediate and 
only temporary therapy and opens the way for attention from the 
specialist—the physician, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the testing 
service. It seems obvious that there is great advantage in the dormitory 
as well as in an industrial situation in handling problems “‘on the 
spot,” for at least a diagnosis and a beginning analysis of contributing 
causes.° 

Counseling within the dormitory goes on over a twenty-four hour 
period and is timed to the circumstances and the readiness of the 
person. There must always be provision for reaching those students 
who do not have academic problems, who may even be compensating 
with good academic records for inadequacy in making social adjust- 
ments. In the smoker, the recreation room, the dining room, the en- 
trance way at closing hour, come the expressions and behavior which 
readily lead to adjustment counseling if a counselor is available and 
accessible. They appear in sarcasm and aggressiveness, in neglect of 
responsibility on the part of a bell-girl, waitress, corridor representa- 
tive; in poor organization of time—with knitting and cards during 
the day and at night—late study with little progress, and an attack 
of fainting over the typewriter; in a conflict between the desire to be 
socially popular and the desire to maintain grades; in complete de- 
votion to books with no social participation; in extreme lack of 
consideration for others such as typing at 3:00 A.M. in a room where 
a roommate tries to sleep; in boasting an engagement ring in compen- 
sation for failure to pledge a sorority. 

Much of the need for adjustment is little more than the need for 


* Butts, Porter, “Some Implications of Housing.” Journal of Higher Education, 


Vol. VIII. No. 1, pp. 28. 
* Roethlisberger, F. J., Management and Morale, Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1937. 
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guidance in assimilating new situations intelligently by the personality 
developing beyond adolescence, a process which in itself is compli- 
cated and dynamic at best. 

When the process is more complicated or more serious by way of 
need for adjustment of tendencies toward organization, aberrations 
are certain to concentrate within a dormitory environment. Graduate 
assistants as liaison persons between student and counselor, pre- 
liminary counseling or first-aid therapy, and referral are all a part of 
the effective personnel process within a dormitory which may repre- 
sent not only conservation of human resources, but the production 
of more effective human beings as vehicles for academic and profes- 
sional learning. For any of this process representing more complete 
education to be left to chance or casual direction rather than to be 
made a part of a carefully planned program which seems to be self- 
operating is like building and equipping a science laboratory at great 
expense and staffing it with high school graduates. 

Social Competence. In 1940 the American Council on Education 
issued in its Student Personnel Work series a study entitled Social 
Competence and College Students. In the preface to this study the 
author points out that other aspects and methods of education for 
social competence than those encompassed by the curriculum have 
been ‘‘thought not properly to fall within the formal program of in- 
struction.””* 

College students arrive in dormitories still to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in the process of being emancipated from the concentration of 
family interest upon the adolescent. They bring with them tales of 
fire-escape episodes, gossip sessions, vile food, and the disciplinary 
aura around preceptresses or housemothers as old stereotypes for 
the social license and taboos of the dormitory. There are still popular 
reminiscences among older graduates and parents which tend to iden- 
tify the dormitory as something designed particularly as an enclosure 
for females. 

With residence halls for men as well as for women now established 
as a part of institutional building, with increasing recognition of hous- 
ing as a part of personnel services, the nature of the relationship to 
institutional objectives becomes a matter of primary significance for 
the maximum development of intelligent social responsibility. 

The dormitory represents a community as well as a home. For each 


*Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Social Competence and College Students,” American 
Council on Education Studies, September, 1940. Series VI, Vol. IV. No. 3. 
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individual to be at his best scholastically, we assume that the living 
unit must operate harmoniously and in a well regulated manner. For 
democracy to prevail, the students resident in a hall must assume re- 
sponsibility in great measure for the functioning of that part of its 
program involving human relationships. It follows that the dormitory 
becomes a proving ground for attitudes as well as for functional 
operations, that it is particularly adapted to the development of social 
competence in the broad sense of responsible membership in a com- 
munity. 

For every office held in the government of a hall, for every planned 
activity designed to provide for social experience, there are both de- 
velopment and adjustment involved for the individual in the midst 
of social forces. The working out of understandings; the ability to 
communicate clearly and coherently, to hear and to report accurately, 
to view dormitory disagreements objectively; the necessity to move 
from self-centered motives to the altruistic, to be tolerant—these are 
all essential in varying degree to successful group living with members 
of the group participating in, contributing to, and sharing in the 
operations. 

The dynamics of human relationships within a dormitory have in 
miniature precisely the same basic problems and principles involved 
in international understandings—tolerance, concessions, co-operation. 
In the dormitory, however, we have the advantage of a learning 
process where rehabilitation may rapidly follow mistakes made. The 
process includes learning to live with differences in personality, 
opinions, and habits; learning to recognize and consider the rights 
of others; learning to appreciate the values of order and harmony 
which grow out of functioning, orderly organization, strong leader- 
ship, and active co-operation. 

For the larger number of dormitory residents guidance for the 
group provides the most effective way of securing adjustment of the 
individual within the group, of group to group, of the group as a 
part of the whole. It must be an “enabling” kind of guidance which 
operates not by chance but from principles to practices, which may 
include a job analysis but never limit activity to the terms of that 
analysis. 

The general framework within which “enabling” guidance may 
operate may include: 


1. A dormitory operating with elected officers in positions of leadership 
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provides leadership training and experience with organization in 
thinking and planning. 

2. Opportunity for every resident to register her interest in activities 
with the expectation of receiving some committee assignment in line 
with her interest. 

3. Committees for co-ordinating social planning within the dormitory, 
(music hours, entertainment of faculty guests, special visitors, town 
girls, date nights, etc.) for dining room seating arrangements, for 
attention to community service outside the dormitory, for special 
services within the dormitory, for recognition of achievements of 
house members. 

4. Self-government which operates the dormitory controls with empha- 
sis on self-controls, pride in corridor citizenship, total dormitory 
citizenship, reaching finally to college citizenship. 


It is within the framework of a dormitory program of social ad- 
justment that the individual who is a deviate—who is hostile, intol- 
erant, radical, unsocial or anti-social, over-socialized or over-expan- 
sive, egocentric, shy and withdrawing—will be more sharply revealed 
than within any other set of activities in the college. So social adjust- 
ment proceeds to individual counseling and adjustment. 


DORMITORY LEADERSHIP 


A variety of organizations may be set up for the staffing of dormi- 
tories but one underlying principle is significant throughout. If a 
dormitory is to be a part of the educational organization, and not 
merely a physical convenience providing food and shelter, it must 
be staffed by persons especially qualified for carrying on specific 
phases of socially educational functions. There may be departmentali- 
zation or specialization if the institution is very large, with a staff 
consisting of a director of the social program and a resident counselor, 
with yet other persons responsible for physical aspects of the building, 
each with qualified assistants. Such a degree of specialization calls for 
responsible administration to insure effective results through co-ordina- 
tion. So close a relationship exists between a social program, student 
government, and individual adjustment that exceedingly close work- 
ing relationships need to be maintained among persons separately re- 
sponsible for directing these activities or services if the organization 
employs separate persons. 

In another type of organization there may be combined in one per- 
son the qualifications for directing a social guidance program and 
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managing, with assistants, the individual counseling services within 
the dormitory. 

Too commonly the qualifications for Head Resident of a dormitory 
have been described as follows: “‘a mature, cultured, attractive 
woman” or ‘‘a mature woman of fine background, college education, 
good judgment, and good taste whose association with the students 
in her hall is much like that of the mother of grown-up children.” 
Occasionally as pointed out by a 1934 study of housing, we see 
greater insight into the potential functions of a head resident so that 
faculty members are chosen as resident heads ‘‘to act as liaison officers 
between students and professional consultants on student problems,” 
—and “to extend the intellectual life of the college beyond the class- 
room” as well as ‘‘to promote informal personal contacts in the gen- 
eral social life of the house.”’? 

For a men’s dormitory the trend has been toward a counselor and 
assistant counselors “‘to serve as co-ordinating and directive agents.” 
A study of ‘Emancipation Status of College Students’ made by 
Arthur Sherman was reported in 1946 in which the top quarter on 
a total emancipation score was composed of 72 per cent men and 28 
per cent women. Of the lowest quarter, the least emancipated group, 
68 per cent were women and 32 per cent men.® Perhaps we have too 
long perpetuated the pattern of the mother substitute in the stafing 
of dormitories for women, if maturity is to be a significant outcome 
of college experience. 

It seems that careful staffing of dormitories by head residents who 
are professionally trained to be a part of the personnel organization, 
and with faculty status, is an essential if dormitory living is to be used 
as an integral part of the social-educational experience of the student. 

It is the head resident who is the key person to the success of the 
complicated dormitory pattern of organization and activity interwoven 
with the basic principles of guidance and counseling. The process is 
“in a constant state of ‘becoming’ ”’ with a population changing both 
by reason of variables in registration and by reason of its own growth 
and development in understanding, skills, and attitudes over a four- 
year period. The dynamics of the latter are the greater. This is the 


"Kathryn McHale and Frances V. Speak, Housing College Students. American 
Association of University Women, Washington, D.C.: 1934. Pp. 53-72. 

* Arthur Sherman, “Emancipation Status of College Students.” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology (June 1946). Vol. 68, pp. 171-180. 
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person who must know the philosophy of the student personnel point 
of view, who must possess also great social sensitivity, the ability to 
remain in the background, encouraging but never becoming the MC, 
who must certainly possess the skills and techniques for both group 
and individual work in guidance and counseling. 





INTEGRATION 


For the integration of the dormitory system within the total struc- 
ture of the personnel system there are certain essentials. 


1. 


Understanding on the part of administrative officers and faculty as 
well as of personnel staff of its contributing and significant part in 
the whole educative process, 


. Counseling and guidance functions within a dormitory, a part of the 


organization of personnel services: 
a. To establish relationships for referrals to specialized services 
and 
b. For specialized services to have support of the dormitory 
services. 
Records within a dormitory as a contribution to central personnel 
records. 
Anecdotal records, interview records, ratings on behavior char- 
acteristics all contribute to a total summary on an individual of 
considerable value: 
a. In case of referral to a specialized service. 
b. For use in staffing a case for any special recommendations— 
academic adjustment, counseling out. 
c. For use in a centralized counseling office—test interpretation, 
self-appraisal, etc. 
d. For use in supplying credentials for placement. 


4. Communication operating in both directions between counselors in 


dormitories and faculty members on the one hand and specialized 

counselors on the other, e.g. 
Continued or repeated absences from class may be a symptom of 
something much more serious than lack of interest in a subject. 
Information that absences are occurring channeled to a dormitory 
can be productive of significant attention—if the individual in a 
class is to be treated by the institution as a whole person and if 
the institution assumes responsibility for him beyond an account- 
ing by provision for periodic reports to the registrar's office. 


Direct communication from a resident counselor to a specialist 
may facilitate securing necessary attention, but for the sake of main- 
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taining a complete background information on the referral should 
find its way into the cumulative record. In reverse the resident coun- 
selor may take over some follow-up of counseling by use of dormitory 
facilities at the direction of some other division of the counseling 
service—with lines of communication well established. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, the dormitory may well be regarded as one of the greatest 
educative factors in a complete student personnel plan if it has a pur- 
posefully constructed program for individual and social adjustment, 
has qualified leadership at the head, and if it is carefully integrated 
within the whole personnel plan. 












































Religious Counseling 
ARTHUR C, WICKENDEN 


L WAS with some hesitation that I accepted this assignment because 
I doubt if I correspond to the picture as it exists in many minds as 
to what a counselor in religion does and how he functions. I do not, 
for instance, spend most of my working time in my office keeping a 
full calendar of appointments with students who are distressed about 
religious difficulties, and who have come on their own initiative seek- 
ing professional help. But as a matter of fact most of the counselors 
in religion of my acquaintance do not carry on in that fashion. Yet 
in a variety of ways we counsel students in the area of religion and 
not a few students through the years have paid me the compliment 
of saying that I have helped to straighten them out in their religious 
thinking. 

Where inadequate provision is made on a campus for general coun- 
seling, the religious counselor becomes a general counselor and will 
be called upon to deal with every manner of personal problem. Where 
the provisions are adequate, the general counselor will do much 
counseling that might properly be classified as religious, and only 
those problems needing special knowledge will be referred or will 
come directly to the religious counselor. Whenever any counselor en- 
gages a student in serious conversation concerning the motives and 
values of the latter’s life he is involved in religious counseling. 

In the course of a year a large number of students come to my 
office to ask for personal help of some kind, but equally important 
are many incidental contacts outside my office in the course of min- 
gling with students in natural ways, with those who linger after a class 
or a discussion group to raise further questions, with those who may 
join you at the lunch table at the student refectory, with those who 
join you in a walk across the campus, and with those who come to the 
office for other purposes but who linger to talk when the conversation 
is directed toward them, their interests and purposes in life. 

What are the problems which come up most frequently in such 
conversations? I shall make no attempt to list them either in order 
of importance or according to their frequency, but simply as they 
occur to me. 
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In the intellectual sphere a considerable number of students con- 
tinue to be troubled by an apparent conflict between science and re- 
ligion. This number decreases year by year, I am glad to report, but 
the number is still fairly large. The problem usually centers around 
the Bible in an effort to reconcile a literal interpretation of that classic 
in its explanations of the creation of the earth and of man with the 
facts as revealed by science. There are other students, who while not 
bothered with problems of literalism in Biblical interpretation are 
perplexed nevertheless because they have been told that there is a 
fundamental hostility between the outlook of science and that of 
religion, so that religion cannot flourish in a scientific atmosphere. 

In order to resolve these difficulties, the first necessity is to establish 
a clear differentiation between the proper functions of religion and 
science, respectively. The student must be led to see that the business 
of science is to reveal the facts of life, the facts about any realm 
of interest, and in the light of these facts to extend human mastery 
over the forces of nature, and to find better methods of accomplishing 
the desirable ends of life. Likewise the business of religion is to throw 
light on the fundamental ends and goals of existence which invest 
life with meaning and value. Science is the realm of facts and means, 
religion of values and goals. Man can no more live without values 
than he can live in disregard of the facts. These great disciplines are 
complementary to one another, and though highly interdependent, 
represent different vital concerns. 

When the student comprehends the complementary relationship 
of these two interests the major problem is solved. But for one who 
has been trained in Biblical literalism there remains the task of help- 
ing him to see that the Bible is not a textbook of science, but a source 
book of religious experiences and developing insights. One must dis- 
tinguish scientific questions from religious questions and take his 
questions concerning facts and methods to the proper sciences, and 
his questions as to life’s purposes and values to religion. On the 
latter questions the Bible may throw a flood of light when interpreted 
intelligently. 

Another question disturbing to many students of this generation is 
the problem of right and wrong and how you distinguish between 
them. Is there a final standard of moral values, or do they have no 
other basis than social expediency? There is no easy solution for this 
question, but the student who is concerned usually will be willing to 
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do some serious reading on the problem. Better still is it, if a group 
of students with like concern can be brought together into a discus- 
sion group to talk it out as a supplement to individual reading. The 
aim here should be to help students find a rock-bottom principle of 
moral action. In my own judgment this is to be found in the sacred- 
ness of persons, which, in turn, is a religious insight. But the problem 
is to incite students to discover for themselves solid ground for a 
structure of moral values, and the counselor's responsibility is to 
stimulate a program of investigation and provide resource materials. 

Other students are subject to emotional disturbances growing out 
of conflicting loyalties. It happens frequently that a student finds on 
intellectual grounds that he has to part company with the particular 
pattern of faith devoutly adhered to by his home and church. He 
wants to be loyal to and honor his parents, but he can no longer be- 
lieve as they do about many things which they hold sacred, and is 
fearful of trouble when his heresies come to light. A few practical 
suggestions to such students may prove helpful. It is well to warn 
them against fomenting trouble by making a display of their sup- 
posedly higher knowledge and starting futile arguments. They should 
not feel under any obligation to re-educate their parents in these 
matters. If questioned about their views, let them respond honestly, 
avoiding superior airs, and manifesting rather an attitude of respect 
for the parents’ position. A student who is the child of sincerely 
devout parents usually has a goal to challenge him in the vitality of 
their faith, even though he sees the necessity of reformulating it in 
terms acceptable to his new knowledge. When he senses this distinc- 
tion between vitality and a particular mode of expression, he will find 
ways of manifesting an admiration for the reality of the parental faith 
which will lessen any shock growing out of the discovery that he 
thinks in other terms than they. He should be led to see his own task 
as the working out of an acceptable faith which will be as meaning- 
ful and vital for him as his parents’ faith is to them. 

Another interest of great concern to students is the matter of life 
investment, and those students who feel drawn to a religious voca- 
tion more than likely will seek out a religious leader with whom 
to talk things over. Many students who feel the challenge of the 
ministry are perplexed because they have been led to think that before 
anyone should enter that field, he should be the object of a divine 
call which must manifest itself in a supernatural fashion and leave 
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no shadow of doubt in the person’s mind as to where his duty in 
life lies. There is real value in the notion that no one should enter a 
religious vocation except on the basis of a sound conviction that that 
is where he belongs. On the other hand it is a mistake to think that 
no man should enter the ministry unless he hears a voice directly from 
heaven like a bolt from the blue. 

I frequently tell students that they ought to give the ministry 
the same chance at their lives that they give business, law, medicine 
or any other profession or occupation, and to consider it as a possible 
avenue of life investment in the same way that they weigh other 
possibilities in the light of its opportunities and their aptitudes. 
My feeling is that if more high-minded students would do this, more 
of them would find that they could not conscientiously refuse the 
claims of the ministry. This kind of conviction should be call enough. 
Wherever and however one serves in life, it ought to be with a sense 
of sacred mission and in this sense, a vocation. All students should 
be encouraged to seek that place in life where they can contribute 
most to the ongoing life and betterment of mankind. Insofar as 
counselors, whatever their title, can lead students to such a dedication 
of life they will be rendering religious counseling of a high order. 

Another problem that bothers not a few students is that of their 
personal relationship to the church. Usually the question is raised in 
some such form as this, ‘Do you think it is necessary to attend church 
in order to be a good Christian?” In response I tell them that I know 
some very good Christians who do not attend church; but I also try 
to turn their thoughts to another problem, namely, what would hap- 
pen to religion if we abolished all churches and like forms of religious 
fellowship. Some questions then are raised concerning functions 
served by the churches which belong to no other institution of society 
and how essential are these for the healthy life of religion. After 
acknowledging that many times churches do a blundering job of ful- 
filling these goals, one may well raise the question, “Is it fair to 
expect the churches to do better when intelligent people like the 
questioner divorce themselves from any responsibility for maintaining 
the services of the church on high and significant levels?” When 
they see the problem as concerned with what they may contribute 
through the church, rather than what the church should do for 
them, the whole thing takes on a new and more meaningful aspect. 
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Another problem that leads students to seek out a religious coun- 
selor is that involved in a prospective inter-faith marriage, most 
often between a Protestant and a Roman Catholic. In this as in all 
other cases no attempt should be made to dominate the decision of 
perplexed students, but it is very important that they should under- 
stand fully what is involved when a Protestant agrees to marry a 
Catholic without becoming a convert to the latter faith, or equally for a 
Catholic who cuts loose from his moorings and relinquishes the 
heritage with which he is familiar for ways that will seem to him 
strange and lacking in significant emotional content. The important 
thing is a full and frank facing of exactly what is required before a 
final commitment is made. 

Turning from the problems to be met to a further consideration 
of methods, I am a strong advocate of group counseling in the field 
of religion. The average student finds it difficult to be articulate with 
respect to his religious problems which may affect his emotional life 
deeply. He is aware of discords and confusion within himself about 
such matters, but he finds it difficult to point up his problems. In 
a free discussion group students stimulate one another into expres- 
sion, and in the cross-fertilization of ideas that takes place a student 
frequently receives helpful light on a problem which bothers him, 
but which he would find difficult to formulate if called upon to do 
so. Not only are many problems solved in the course of the discussion 
itself, but for others discovery results as to just where the particular 
difficulty lies, enabling the student to identify his personal problem. 
He may then pause after the group discussion to seek individual 
help or make an appointment for pursuing the matter further. Such 
informal discussions serve not only to furnish a ground of under- 
standing, but also to build up confidence on the part of the student 
in the instructor, so that he loses his fear of opening up his mind 
and heart to him. I know of no better means of laying the groundwork 
for significant counseling than that of engaging in free discussion 
of religious problems with groups of students. 

The above end can be accomplished very effectively in a credit 
course in the curriculum, if it is the right kind of course. Not all 
courses in the field of religious understanding lend themselves equally 
well to the ends of counseling. Courses whose primary end is to 
impart knowledge are not as valuable for this purpose as those whose 
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primary objective is to stimulate thinking. Most courses make thinking 
incidental to learning, but it is possible to offer a course in which 
learning is incidental to thinking. The latter type may be made effec- 
tive for the purpose of group counseling which will multiply the 
counselor’s significant contacts and may prove of greater worth to 
the members of the group than would a lesser amount of individual 
attention. For some years I have been working with a course entitled 
“Religious Problems” which is carried on by free discussion and in 
which students are encouraged to raise their problems and to chal- 
lenge one another’s positions on matters of faith. We have a glorious 
time together and I really believe that students learn a good deal 
in the process. I regard it as my most effective technique for helping 
students who have real concerns of a religious nature. 

Students like to discuss religious questions but many of their “bull 
sessions’’ come to little because of the absence of a competent resource 
person to give some direction to the course of thought. We do well 
to multiply free discussion groups under skilled guidance whether 
within or without the curriculum. 

The religious counselor has other responsibilities fully as important 
as that of conferring with individuals and groups about their religi- 
ous problems. He is usually a member of the administrative staff of 
the university charged with the obligation to interpret and direct the 
policy of the university with respect to religious organizations and 
activities. He should be the spokesman of the administration in re- 
ligious affairs, and in this relationship he is in position to do much 
in the way of creating a favorable climate for religious life and 
activity on the campus. The religious workers at a campus need some- 
one to whom they may have ready access and to whom they may 
take their questions concerning administrative policy and its bearing 
on aspects of their programs. There is an important task of interpre- 
tation to be done on every large campus and the religious counselor 
should serve as the liaison between the university and the religious 
organizations that work on or adjacent to the campus. 

In this capacity he will find many ways of giving helpful co- 
operation to the religious organizations. If, for instance, he can work 
out a plan by which the various foundations or denominational so- 
cieties can secure essential information about the religious affiliations 
of students, so that the Methodists can quickly know who and where 
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are their natural constituents, and the Baptists, Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics, the Hillel Foundation and others learn of theirs, this will 
be of tremendous advantage to the foundations in establishing early 
contacts with their students and encourage participation in their 
programs from the start of their careers. 

The counselor through his knowledge of the resources of the 
institution can be a source of valuable information to church workers 
as they seek help for various parts of their programs. 

Of all the administrative responsibilities of this university officer 
none is more important than that of serving as a co-ordinator of the 
campus religious forces. Where a co-ordinating agent is lacking, 
the campus religious organizations working with little concern for 
one another may become so many competing groups and misunder- 
standings and ill feelings arise. Where co-ordination is achieved an 
experience of real ecumenicity may result in the religious life of 
the university. In an era when ecumenicity is increasingly the goal of 
the churches, the university is in a strategic position to be a training 
school for this kind of experience. But if this happens, it will be 
because someone who is in a favorable position to do so becomes the 
co-ordinating agent in bringing the various groups together into 
participation in a common enterprise. No one is in a better position 
to fulfill this function than the university religious officer. It is for 
him a natural function, because of his objective relationship to all 
student religious organizations, as it is for no other religious worker 
on the campus. In carrying out this responsibility he will organize a 
conference of professional religious workers with students with whom 
he will meet regularly for the purpose of discussing common prob- 
lems in the meeting of the religious needs of students, and, insofar 
as possible, to plan a unified or at least a co-ordinated approach. 

On our campus as an outgrowth of working together on common 
projects students took the initiative in organizing a Student Religious 
Council comprising representatives of all organized religious groups. 
The Counselor for religion serves as the adviser to this group and 
foundation workers and Christian Association workers are selected 
to serve as advisers to particular committees. Through such means 
as a fall retreat for student religious leaders, working together in 
such common projects as university vespers, religious emphasis week, 
lenten devotionals, clothing and book drives for foreign relief, and 
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attention to moral problems of the campus, a spirit of participation in 
a common enterprise is achieved among the groups and the leaders 
come to know each other as co-workers and afford help and encourage- 
ment to one another. This is an important factor in the creation of 
that favorable atmosphere for the carrying on of religious work al- 
ready mentioned. Without an administrative officer, one of whose 
principal duties is to effect such a co-ordination, this desirable result 
will scarcely be achieved. Through him it can be accomplished and 
have immeasurably good results in improving the quality and effec- 
tiveness of the total religious ministry to the campus. 
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The Official Transcript in Lieu of 
the Academic Record Form 
for Teachers Certificates 


THOMAS S, JENKINS 


HE TERM “‘academic record form,” as used in this report, refers 
Te that portion of the application for a teachers certificate that 
State Departments of Public Instruction require the college from 
which the applicant graduates to complete. A number of the State 
Departments of Public Instruction refer to this portion of the appli- 
cation as the transcript. In this report, the term “official transcript’’ 
refers to the academic history of a student provided on a form fur- 
nished by the college. 

Fifteen months have passed since the writer collected application 
forms for teachers certificates from the various State Departments of 
Public Instruction. The original purpose, which has been at least tem- 
porarily abandoned, was to attempt the development of a uniform 
academic record form with the hope of having it accepted by the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. As registrars well know, the 
press of office routine often spoils the best intentions and it was not 
until this fall that the work could be resumed. This report, therefore, 
is not presented as a final solution but merely as a summary of activi- 
ties to date. 

The academic record forms may be divided into three classes. In 
the first class are those forms that may be satisfied with an ofhcial 
transcript. In the second class are those forms on which the informa- 
tion may be copied directly from the student’s permanent record 
card. In the third class are those forms which require that courses 
of instruction be grouped. These are necessarily the most difficult 
to complete. 

The State Departments having academic record forms that were 
classified in groups two and three were sent the following inquiry: 
“In the application for a certificate by non-resident students a page 
is included for the academic record of the student. Will your office 
accept a photostatic transcript from the college for this information?” 
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The results of this inquiry, in addition to the evaluation of the aca- 
demic record forms of the State Departments falling into group one, 
are included in the following summary. 











Will official 
transcript be 


. Name 
accepted in f 
lieu of . 
. State 
academic 
record form? 
ee Alabama 


Yes... .Arizona 
Yes. ...Arkansas 


Yes... .California 


Wh 6a ookinva de Colorado 
Yes... .Connecticut 
Yes. ...Delaware 

PU ss Berd Florida 


Yes... .Georgia 


Yes... .Idaho 
Yes... . Illinois 
Yes... .Indiana 
Yes... .Iowa 
Yes....Kansas 


Yes... .Kentucky 


ae fipndee’. Louisiana 


Comments 





Evaluation and classification of courses required. 
“Credit listed below, of which we give an off- 
cial transcript, is the basis on which the applica- 
tion is approved for: name of certificate.” 


The only academic record form carrying the 
statement that official transcripts on college forms 
will be acceptable. 

Complete official transcripts of record must accom- 
pany the application. There is no place on the 
application form for this information. 

Require all courses, other than education, to be 
grouped into either philosophy, sociology, politi- 
cal science, anthropology or biology. Does not 
require an evaluation to be made by registrar. 
Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 

Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 

“Credits are obtained by this department directly 
from the applicant's college on the official tran- 
script form.” 

Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 

Transcript required. No place on application 
form for this information. 

Prefer that the academic record form be com- 
pleted. 

The transcript is evaluated before the applicant 
is sent an application form. 

Must also give information on professional train- 
ing of student on state application form. 
Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 

The form giving the applicant a recommendation 
should be signed. 

Must be typed on a form very similar to most 
official transcript forms. 
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Will official 
transcript be 





. Name 

accepted in 

; of Comments 
lieu of 
: State 
academic 
record form? 
Yes... .Maine Transcript required. No place on application form 


Yes... .Maryland 
Yes... . Massachusetts 


Yes... .Michigan 


Yes. ...Minnesota 


Yes... .Mississippi 


|. err ee Missouri 
Yes... .Montana 
Yes... .Nebraska 
Yes. ...Nevada 


Yes. ...New Hampshire 
Yes... .New Jersey 


Yes.... New Mexico 
Yes....New York 
Yes....North Carolina 


Yes... .North Dakota 


for this information. 


Department of Education issues certificates only 
to teachers holding positions in state-aided high 
schools of which there are about thirty. 

“In our application form for out-of-state students 
we have a part which is used by the recommend- 
ing institution to indicate that they do recom- 
mend the applicant. The State Board of Educa- 
tion policy here forces us to require that this 
part of the form be filled out. Otherwise, a photo- 
static copy of the transcript, when presented by the 
recommending institution in conjunction with the 
application form, will be accepted if the photo- 
stat contains appropriate descriptive titles of the 
courses completed.” 

1941 Minnesota Statutes, Sec. 130.14 requires 
that the college recommend the applicant. 
Applicants for certificates must furnish the office 
of the State Board of Examiners with official 
transcripts of credits. 

The academic record form is on a card which is 
difficult to complete. 

Official transcript required. No place on applica- 
tion form for this information. 

The form giving the applicant a recommendation 
should be signed. 

The transcript is evaluated before the applicant 
is sent an application form. 


The transcript is evaluated before the applicant 
is sent an application form. 

The transcript is evaluated before the applicant is 
sent an application form. 

Must also give information on professional train- 
ing of student on State application form. 

The academic record form is a difficult one to 
complete. 

“We much prefer to have the academic record 
form completed.” 

Transcript required but in addition the State ap- 
plication form must be completed which includes 
an evaluation. 
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Will official 





transcript be 
. Name 
accepted in £ Coatinete 
lieu of . 
; State 
academic 
record form? 
Yes... .Oklahoma The form giving the applicant a recommendation 
should be signed. 
eee Oregon As in Ohio, a transcript is required and in addi- 
tion the State application must be completed. 
Yes... . Pennsylvania “If it is the policy of your school to use photo- 
static copies and the copy is clear and signed 
we will accept it.” 
Yes....Rhode Island Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 
Re South Carolina Must be typed on a form very similar to most 
official transcript forms. 
Yes... .South Dakota 
Yes... . Tennessee 
Yes... .Texas “Yes if readable.” 
Yes... .Utah Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 
Yes.... Vermont Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 
Mi actdec us Virginia A difficult form that must be made in duplicate. 
Yes. ... Washington The transcript is evaluated before the applicant 
is sent an application form. 
BOO tcaceast West Virginia Requires that courses be classified according to 
related subjects. 
Yes... . Wisconsin Transcript required. No place on application form 
for this information. 
Yes... . Wyoming 
10 38 


Since the inquiry made no attempt to coerce, the response is con- 


sidered extremely gratifying by the writer. It appears as though this 
response can be interpreted as an indication of the willingness on 
the part of the State Superintendents of Public Instruction to reach 
a satisfactory solution for that portion of the teacher cerification prob- 
lem in which Institutions of Higher Learning are required to par- 
ticipate. As far as State Superintendents are concerned, this problem 
is most acute at the close of the college summer sessions. 
Co-operation, of course, means to work jointly and registrars 
should be sure that their own house is in order. Poor readability of 
some transcripts and lack of necessary information on others present 
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real problems in the offices of three Directors of Certification with 
whom the writer visited. Interpretation of academic histories supplied 
by colleges using IBM equipment is presenting another difficulty for 
these men. Registrars, who are called upon to evaluate all sorts of 
transcripts, will most certainly lend a sympathetic ear to these criti- 
cisms. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Special Projects for the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars is to be complimented 
on their timely publication, ““An Adequate Transcript Guide for 
Registrars.” The writer suggests that this committee be asked to serve 
as a clearing house for transcripts. Colleges with acceptable transcripts 
could then be listed and referred to the State Departments of Public 
Instruction as having the approval of the Association. This approval 
should also include an understanding that the State Departments 
would be placed on the catalog mailing list or that a copy of the 
catalog would accompany the transcript. Such a program, in addition 
to serving as a stimulus for the improvement of transcripts, might 
also appeal to the ten State Departments of Public Instruction that 
now object to accepting a transcript in lieu of the academic record 
form. 











Education Abroad 


Recent References to Foreign Universities—-I[V 
M. M. CHAMBERS 


HIS LIST continues and supplements three predecessors published 
oe in College and University for April and October 
1948, and January 1949. Entries are grouped in six major divisions: 
(1) The International Picture, (2) The American Republics, (3) 
The British Commonwealth and Empire, (4) Europe West of Rus- 
sia, (5) The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and (6) The Near, 
Middle, and Far East. 


The International Picture 


504. Allport, Gordon W., and seven collaborators. “Tensions Affecting 
International Understanding,” American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors Bulletin, XXXIV (Autumn 1948), 546-549. 
Statement by eight professors representing Argentina, Brazil, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, and the U.S.A. 

505. Bradby, Edward (ed.). The University Outside Europe: Essays on 
the Development of University Institutions in Fourteen Countries. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 332. 

506. Chambers, M. M. “Recent References to Foreign Universities.” Co/- 
lege and University, XXIV (October 1948), 96-107. 

“The World’s Large Universities.” Journal of Higher Edu- 








507. 
cation, XTX (December 1948), 453-456, 

508. “Periodicals Covering Foreign Universities.’ School and 
Society, LXVIII (November 6, 1948), 321-323. 

509. “University Student Population in the World.” Association 





of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIV (October 1948), 265- 
269. 

510. Cosslett, V. E. ‘“The Expansion of the Universities and Their Rela- 
tion to the Community.” Communication from the International 
Association of University Professors and Lecturers (London), No. 
9 (March 1948), 2-10. 

511. Education in the United Nations. Prepared by members of Interna- 
tional Education Assembly. Washington: Liaison Committee for 
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International Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 1944. Pp. 95. 
Based on responses from 26 countries to 12 questions on educa- 
tional conditions. 

512. ‘‘Equivalences in Entrance Requirements and Degrees,” pp. 149-174 
in Report of Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Uni- 
versities. Paris: UNESCO, 1948. Pp. 205. A preliminary statement 
prepared by the International Association of University Professors 
and Lecturers. 

513. Gestie, Bernice. ‘Foreign Educational Periodicals.” Pp. 34-37 in 
America’s Educational Press, 1948. Washington: Educational Press 
Association of America, 1948. Pp. 40. 

514. Krould, Harry J., and Conover, Helen F. Textbooks: Their Exami- 
nation and Improvement—A Report on International and Na- 
tional Planning and Studies. Washington: Library of Congress, 
Reference Department, European Affairs Division. Pp. 155 litho- 
printed. 

515. Marshall, Kendric N. “International Education.” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXXVII (October 1948), 432; 
and (December 1948), 623. Notes on developments in various 
parts of the world. 

516. ‘Nouvelles Universitaires Internationales et Suisses.” Schweizerische 
Hochschulzeitung: Revue Universitaire Suisse (Zurich), XXI 
(Fiinftes Heft 1948), 250-254. (News notes on higher education 
in Germany, England, the U.S.A., Finland, France, India, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. ) 

517. L’Organisation de l’Enseignement Supérieure. Paris: Institut Inter- 
national de coopération Intellectuelle. Part I, 1936. Pp. 339. Part 
II, 1938. Pp. 296. Treatment of eight and ten countries re- 
spectively. Part I also contains a discourse on university statistics. 

518. Quillen, I. James. Textbook Improvement and International Under- 
standing. Washington: American Council on Education, 1948. 
Pp. 70. $1.00. 

519. Zimmern, Alfred E. “Right and Wrong Approaches to Education 
for International Understanding.” Pp. 189-196 in First Yearbook, 
1948 of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. Oneonta, N.Y.: The Association, 1948. Pp. 228. ($1.50). 


The Role of Universities 


520. Beloff, Max. “The Real Purpose of the University.” New York 
Times Magazine (September 28, 1948), 15, 28, 30. 

521. Boyancé, Pierre. “Les Universités et l’Education Civique.’” Communi- 

cation (London), No. 10 (December 1948), 44-47. 
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522. 


523. 


524. 


525. 


526. 


527. 


Jaspers, Karl “Universities in Danger. The Coherence of Knowl- 
edge.” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1710 (Feb- 
ruaty 7, 1948), 83. 

Langeveld, M. J. ‘The University’s Part in the Education of the 
Citizen.” Communication (London), No. 10 (December 1948), 
48-54, 

Ruthnaswamy, M. “The University as a Force in World Co-opera- 
tion,” pp. 73-75 in Report of the Preparatory Conference of Rep- 
resentatives of Universities (Utrecht, August 1948). Paris: 
UNESCO, 1948. Pp. 205. 

Snyder, Harold E. “A Practical Approach to International Cultural 
Relations.’’ Educational Record, XXIX (October 1948), 360-370. 

Scelle, Georges. “The Relation between Higher Education and the 
State,” pp. 62-66 in Report of the Preparatory Conference of 
Representatives of Universities (Utrecht, August 1948). Paris: 
UNESCO, 1948. Pp. 205. 

Stoddard, George D. ‘New Horizons in University Development,” 
pp. 55-62 in Report of the Preparatory Conference of Representa- 
tives of Universities (Utrecht, August 1948). Paris: UNESCO, 
1948. Pp. 205. 


The United Nations and UNESCO 


528. 


529. 


530. 


531. 


532. 


533. 


534. 


Abraham, Herbert J. “Beirut Conference Charts New Course for 
Educational Reconstruction.” Bulletin of the Commission for 
International Educational Reconstruction, III (December 1948), 1. 

Bigelow, Karl W. “UNESCO in Relationship to Teacher Education.” 
First Yearbook, 1948, of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 71-76. 

Freeman, Stephen A. “Report on UNESCO.” French Review, XXI 
(May 1948), 442-443, 

Fueter, Eduard. “Die UNESCO.” Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: 
Revue Universitaire Suisse (Zurich), XXI (Fiinftes Heft 1948), 
223-231. 

Gabbard, Hazel; Hankamp, Gertrude A.; and Chalmers, Winifred. 
“Education for International Understanding was the Common 
Denominator at Three UNESCO Seminars.” National Education 
Association Journal, XXXVII (November 1948), 530-532. 

Hauser, Ernest O. ‘Doctor Huxley’s Wonderful Zoo.” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (October 2, 1948), 15-17, 73, 75, 76. A reporter’s 
down-to-earth and somewhat sardonic impressions of UNESCO's 
organization, personnel, and activities. 

Hernando, D, L. de. The U.N.E.S.C.O.: An Intellectual Ideal or 
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an Organic Necessity? Tucuman: National University of Tucu- 
man, Institute of Art, 1947. Pp. 32. Printed in the English lan- 
guage. 

535. Hughes, Rees H. “UNESCO—And the Seminar in Paris.’ Férst 
Yearbook, 1948, of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 77-80. 

536. Huxley, Julian. “UNESCO: A Personal Report.” United Nations 
Bulletin, V (November 15, 1948), 914-915. 

537. Huxley, Julian. “UNESCO and Higher Education,” pp. 66-72 in 
Report of the Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Uni- 
versities (Utrecht, August 1948). Paris: UNESCO, 1948. Pp. 205. 

538. Lindsay, Kenneth. “The Program at Beirut: UNESCO in Transi- 
tion.” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,749 (No- 
vember 6, 1948), 629. 

539. MacLeish, Archibald. “How Can UNESCO Contribute to Peace?’ 
Educational Record, XXIX (October 1948), 353-359. Also in 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, XXXIV 
(Autumn 1948), 539-545. 

540. McKeon, Richard P. “UNESCO in Its Second Year.” Educational 
Record, XXIX (April 1948), 137-144. 

541. Stoddard, George D. “UNESCO.” Transactions and Proceedings of 
the National Association of State Universities (U.S.A.), XLVI 
(1948), 103-107. 

542. Universities in Need. UNESCO Publication No. 217. Paris: United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1948. 
Pp. 32. Brief statements of war-damage and current needs in 
eighteen countries of Europe and Asia. 

543. Vivian, F. Harvey. “UNESCO—A British View.” Educational 
Forum, X1 (November 1946), 19-23. 

544. You and UNESCO. UNESCO Publication 200. Paris: UNESCO, 
1948. Pp. 41. Illustrated with many photographs. Text by Monica 
Luffman. 


Non-Governmental Associations and Conferences 


545. Bodmer, Paul C. A. ‘Internationale Studenten Konferenz in Oxford, 
1948.” Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: Revue Universitaire 
Suisse (Zurich), XXI (Fiinftes Heft 1948), 247-250. 

546. Brown, Francis J. “The International Universities Conference.” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, XTX (December 1948), 457-459, 488. 

547. Goodhart, Arthur. “Address of the President of I.A.U.P.L.” Com- 
munication (London), No. 10 (December 1948), 10-13. 

548. Horngacher, Max. ‘‘Activités Presentes et Futures de |’Entr’aide 
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549. 


550. 


551. 


552. 


553. 


555. 


556. 


557. 


558. 


559. 


Universitaire Internationale.” Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: 
Revue Universitaire Suisse (Zurich), XXI (Fiinftes Heft 1948), 
243-246, . 

“].A.U.P.L. Report on the Proposal to Establish an International 
Universities Bureau.” Communication (London), No. 10 (De- 
cember 1948), 31-35. 

“J.A.U.P.L. Report of the Secretary General . . . 1947-48.” Com- 
munication (London), No. 10 (December 1948), 13-26. Text in 
English and French. 

Kohn, Erwin. “Reference Material on Unitarian Service Committee 
Medical Missions, 1945-1948." New York: the Committee, 1948. 
Pp. 25, mimeo. 

Morrison, Phoebe. “The I.F.U.W. Council Meeting, Eastbourne, 
England, July 26-28, 1948.” Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, XLII (Fall, 1948), 28-30. 

Report of the Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Univer- 
sities, convened at Utrecht, 2-13 August 1948, by UNESCO in 
collaboration with the Netherlands Government. Paris: United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Pp. 205. 
Recommendations of the Conference, major addresses, and brief 
statements regarding some thirty countries. 


. Rossello, P. Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education. 


English abridgement and translation by Marie Butts. London: 
Evans Brothers, 1944 (available in the U.S.A. from the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C.). 

Russell, William F. ‘“The ABC’s of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession.” Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, XXXVII (December 1948), 598. 

“Third General Conference . . . of the International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers.” Communication (London), 
No. 10 (December 1948), 1-9. 

“World Medical Association.” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, CKXXVIII (October 9, 1948), 435-436. Brief report 
of the 1948 General Assembly at Geneva. 

World Medical Association. Bulletin No. 1, (July 1948). London: 
The Association, 1948. Pp. 16. Also obtainable from the New 
York office, 2 East 103rd Street, New York, N.Y. Contains a 
directory of secretaries of national medical associations in 37 
countries. 

World Medical Association. Special Investigation No. 1: Draft 
Report on the Medical Profession in Twenty-three Countries, with 
Some, Recommendations on the Principles of Medical Service. 
New York: the Association, 1948. Pp. 44. 
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560. “Wroclawski Kongres Pokoju’’ (Wroclaw Congress for Peace), 


561. 


Zycie Nauki: Life of Science (Cracow, Poland), VI, No. 31-32 
(July-August 1948), 1-4, 149-151. The manifesto of the “Wro- 
claw International Congress of Intellectuals,” signed by 371 rep- 
resentatives, August 25-28, 1948. In Polish and English. 

Zook, George F. “The International University Conference at 
Utrecht.” Educational Record, XXIX (October 1948), 341-352. 


International Exchange of Students and Teachers 


562. 


563. 


564. 


565. 


566. 


567. 


568. 


569. 


570. 


571. 


572. 





“The A.A.U.W. International Students.” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, XLII (Fall 1948), 35-43. 
Biographical sketches of foreign recipients of sixty study grants 
in the United States for 1948-49. 

Amidon, Beulah. ‘Today's Peripatetic Scholars.” Survey Graphic, 
XXXVII (June 1948), 297-301. 

Carmichael, E. ‘Building International Goodwill through Teacher 
Exchange.’ American Association of School Administrators, 
Official Report, 1948, p. 98-105. 

Chalmers, Paul M. “Selective Admissions Practices.’” News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (October 1, 
1948), 9-11. 

Christensen, Nils Steen. ‘A Norwegian Student's Impressions of the 
United States.” Norwegian American Commerce, XIII (April 
1948), 22-23. 

Cotner, Thomas E. “Student Exchange Under Buenos Aires Con- 
vention, 1939-1948." Higher Education, V (December 15, 1948), 
87-90. 

Duggan, Laurence. ‘The Foreign Student in the United States,” pp. 
126-139 in American Universities and Colleges, edited by A. J. 
Brumbaugh. Washington: American Council on Education, 1948. 
Pp. 1054. 

Eames, Earl W., Jr. Report on the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Foreign Student Summer Project, 1948. Cambridge: The 
Institute, 1948. Pp. 49. 

Educational Exchanges Under the Fulbright Act. Publication 3197 
of the U. S. Department of State. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. Pp. 6. 10¢. 

Gammage, Grady. “The Relationship of Our Association to Teacher 
Education in Other Lands.” First Yearbook, 1948, of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 65-70. 

Gjelsness, R. H., and others. ‘‘Foreign Students in Library Schools.” 
American Library Association Bylletin, XLII (June 1948), 268- 

270. 
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573. 


574. 


575. 
576. 
577. 


578. 


579. 


580. 


581. 


582. 


583. 


584. 


585. 


586. 


587. 


Hart, C. J., and Jelinek, D. C. “It’s International Education, or Else.” 
Education, LXVIII (May 1948), 560-566. 

Kline, Ira M. “Project in International Education.” Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXX (December 1948), 152. Résumé of the arrange- 
ments for the two-month visit of the Norwegian educator, Dr. 
Karsten Heli. 

Lochen, Arne. ““A Student Looks at Student Exchange.” School and 
Society, LXVIII (September 25, 1948), 210-212. 

Messimore, H. ‘Vocational Possibilities in Foreign Education.” 
Hispania, XXXI (February 1948), 62-66. 

Putnam, Ivan, Jr. “Phi Delta Kappa and Foreign Students.” Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXX (December 1948), 153-155. 

Ruthven, Alexander G. “Foreign and Non-resident Students.” Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities (Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A.), XLV (1947), 72-78. 

Shank, Donald J. “International Exchange of Students.” The Circle: 
The News Magazine of Omicron Delta Kappa, XXVIII (Autumn 
1948), 1, 6. 

Smith, Paul E. “Student and Teacher Exchange with other Nations.” 
First Yearbook, 1948, of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 174-179. 

“University Travel in 1947 and in 1948.” Butrava: Annual Bulletin 
of the Bureau of University Travel, No. 12 (March 1948), 13-16. 


The American Republics 


Brickman, William W. “Education in Latin America.’ School and 
Society, LXVII (June 26, 1948), 479-487. An essay reviewing 
several books with appended bibliography. 

“Congreso de Universidades Latino-Americanas.” Boletin Informa- 
tivo de la Universidad de Chile (Santiago), III (Enero-Abril 
1948), 83-84. 

Doyle, Henry Grattan. “Education in the Latin American Countries: 
A Selected Bibliography.” Hispania, XXVIII (August 1945), 
438-440. 

Grizzell, E. Duncan. ‘Teacher Education in Latin America.’ Pp. 45- 
53 in First Yearbook, 1948, of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. Oneonta, N.Y.: The Association, 
1948. Pp. 228. 

Jones, Robert C. “Schools of Social Work in Latin America.” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXXII (October 1948), 
580-586. 

Steinberg, S. S. “Inter-American Educational and Professional Re- 
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596. 
597. 
598. 


599. 
600. 


601. 


602. 


603. 


lations in Engineering.” Journal of Engineering Education, 
XXXIX (October 1948), 65-67. 


Mexico; Central America; the Caribbean 
588. 


Alonso, José Manuel. “La Nueva Ciudad Universitaria de Méjico.” 
Revista Nacional de Educacién (Madrid), VIII, No. 77 (1948), 
71-76. 

Georgi, A. A. “Education in Mexico.” Education, LX VIII (March 
1948), 402-406. 

Leger, M. C. “How the Guatemaltecos Educate.” Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, XLIV (November 1946), 519-528. 

Mercier, L, J. A. “The Humanities in Haiti.” Commonweal, XLIV 
(April 26, 1946), 40-42. 

Pacheco, Juan Rafael. Cien Anos de Vida Universitaria. Ciudad 
Trujillo: Editora Montalvo, 1944. Pp. 83. Volume XXIX of the 
series entitled Publications of the University of Santo Domingo. 


South America 
593. 
594, 


595. 


Choplin, R. I. “Education in Paraguay.” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXIII (May 1948), 300-303. 

Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Higher Education in Uruguay.” Higher Edu- 
cation, V (November 15, 1948), 66-69. 

Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Secondary Education in Peru.” Education 
Digest, XII (March 1947), 25-28. 

Encinas, José Antonio. “La Escuela Preparatoria de la Universidad.” 
Educacién (Lima), No. 5 (1947), 5-10. 

“L’Enseignement en Uruguay.” Belgique Amérique Latine (Brus- 
sels), Nouvelle Série No. 35 (August 20, 1948), 21. 

“Las Facultades: Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos,” Cw/- 
tura (Tucuman), I (October 18, 1948), 4. 

Gerszonowicz, S. “Some Aspects of Engineering Education in South 
America, Especially in Uruguay.” Journal of Engineering Educa- 
tion, XXXVII (April 1947), 660-668. 

Hall, Robert King. “The CBAI: Brazilian-United States Coopera- 
tion in Industrial Education.” Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, LXXXII (October 1948), 576-579. 

Harrison, Jorge Castro. ‘‘Por la Nacién y la Patria: La Reforma 
Educacional.”’ Educacién (Lima), No. 6 (1948), 67-76. (Peru). 

Hodge, W. H. “Agricultural Education in Colombia.” Scientific 
Monthly, LXVI (February 1948), 91-98. 

Lassalle, Edmundo. “The Universities of Argentina.” Washington: 

Pan American Union, 1944, Pp. 118, mimeo. 
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604 


605 


606. 


607. 


608. 


609. 


610. 


611. 


“Sintesis de las Actividades Realizadas por el Instituto Psicopedagé- 
gico Nacional desde su Fundacién hasta Junio de 1945.” Boletin 
del Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional (Lima), IV, No. 1 
(1945), 123-135. 

“La Universidad Peruana Reformada.” Cultura (Tucuman), I 
(August 22, 1948), 1. Excerpted from Revista de la Universidad 
de San Augustin de Arequipa. 


The British Commonwealth and Empire 


Bernshtein, M. S. ‘“Vyshee Obrazovanie v Britanskikh Koloniiakh i 
Dominionakh.” Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Moscow), VI (July, 
1948), 53. 

Chambers, M. M. “University Enrollments in the British Common- 
wealth.” Higher Education, V (January 1, 1949), 101-103. 

‘Dental Schools of Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan.”’ Jowr- 
nal of Dental Education, XIII (November 1948), 35-49. 

Kimball, LeRoy E. ‘The University Congress at Oxford.” Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIV (October 1948), 
309-313. 

Medley, Sir John. “Some Thoughts on the Conferences of the Uni- 
versities of the Empire.” Universities Quarterly, Il (November 
1948), 494-496. 

Wallace, R. C. “Universities of the British Commonwealth.”” Queens 
Quarterly, LV (August 1948), 237-243. 


Great Britain 


612. 


613 


614 


615 


616. 


617 


Birker, Lord Lindsay of. “Britain’s Universities under Government 
Grant Plan.” Higher Education, V (October 1, 1948), 27-30. 
Digested in Education Digest, XIV (December 1948), 48-49. 

British Foreign Office. Report of the Interdepartmental Commission 
of Enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African 
Studies. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. Pp. 192. (3 
shillings) 

Crowther, Charles. ‘Agricultural Education.” Fortnightly (London), 
CLXVIII (August 1947), 119-126. 

Dent, H. C. ‘Progressive State Education in Britain.” Educational 
Forum, X (January 1946), 161-168. 

Fry, Margery. “The British University Grants Committee.” Educa- 
tion News (Sydney, Australia), I (October 1948), 14-18. Re- 
printed from Universities Quarterly, 11 (May 1948). 

“Future of the Universities.” Times Educational Supplement (Lon- 
don), No. 1,753 (December 4, 1948), 685. 
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623. 
624, 
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626. 
627. 
628. 
629. 


630. 


“Higher Technological Education in Britain.” Nature, CLXI (Febru- 
ary 14, 1948), 217-219. 

‘Medical Education in Great Britain,’’ and ‘Medical Schools in 
Great Britain: the Goodenough Report.’ Nature, CLIV (Septem- 
ber 9, 1944), 315-318, 322-326. 

Pascal, R. ‘British Universities.” Labour Monthly, XXVII (Novem- 
ber 1945), 345-349. 

Reid, Louis Arnaud, “The Nature and Justification of an ‘Arts’ Edu- 
cation.”” Universities Quarterly, Il (November 1948), 497-502. 

Rose, W. “German Studies in the British Universities.’’ Journal of 
Education (London), LXXX (August and September 1948), 
442-444, 489-490. 

Saunders, J. T. “University Finance and the State.” Political Quar- 
terly, XVI (January 1945), 40-56. 

Trevelyan, G. M. ‘The Mission of the Universities.” Universities 
Quarterly, I11 (November 1948), 480-485. 

Truscot, Bruce. “Reflections from Redbrick: I—Lowness of Uni- 
versity Salaries.” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 
1,746 (October 16, 1948), 587. 

Truscot, Bruce. “Reflections from Redbrick: I]—Varying Degree 
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Science (Cracow), VI, No. 31-32 (July-August 1948), 22-27, 
153-154. In Polish, with summary in English. 

734. ‘A Unified School System: Czechoslovakia’s New Act.”’ Times Edu- 
cational Supplement (London), No. 1, 741 (September 11, 1948), 
513. 


Hungary; Bulgaria; Yugoslavia 


qi 735. Borov, Todor. ‘The National Library.” Free Bulgaria (Sofia), Il 
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736. Dramallev, Kiril. “The New Law on Education.” Free Bulgaria 
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742. Spirkov, Petko, “Svishtov.”’ Free Bulgaria (Sofia), II (July 15, 
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743. Supek, R. “Collective and Individual Education in the New Yugo- 
slavia.”’ New Era in Home and School, XXVII (December 1946), 
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744, Wiskemann, Elizabeth. “In Communist Hungary: Effects of Uni- 
versity Reform. Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 
1, 748 (October 30, 1948), 613. 

745. Wooster, Nora, ‘Training Technicians for the Plan.” Yugoslavia 
Today and Tomorrow (London), (Summer 1948), 5-6. Condi- 
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746. Yugoslavia Fights Illiteracy. Washington: Embassy of Yugoslavia, 
1948. Pp. 16. 











The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
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a la Instrucci6n.’” Cuba y la U.R.S.S. (Havana), IV (Enero 1948), 
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cance.” American Slavic and East European Review, VII (October 
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Changes in the Economy of Capitalism as a Result of the Second 
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(Science and Scientists in the U.S.S.R.). Zycie Nauki: Life of 
Science (Cracow, Poland), VI, No. 31-32 (July-August 1948), 
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Counts, George S. “Recent Changes in Soviet Education.” Educa- 
tional Forum, X (May 1946), 423-436. Same abridged in Educa- 
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Duggan, Stephen. “Contrasting School Systems: Russian and 
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“The Educational System in the Soviet Union.” Washington: Em- 
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Fish, Gennady. “Academician Lysenko: A Scientist of a New Type.” 
Soviet Weekly (London), No. 347 (September 23, 1948), 6. 
Johnson, Hewlett. Soviet Russia Since the War, pp. 94-99 on Soviet 
education. New York: Boni and Gaer, 1947. Pp. 270, Observa- 

tions by the Dean of Canterbury. 

Krivenko, Nikolai. ‘180,000 Nuevos Estudiantes.” Cuba y la U.R.S.S. 
(Havana), IV (Noviembre 1948), 13-14. (Reports 1,700 new 
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Laptev, I. “The Triumph of Mitchurin Biological Science.” Soviet 
Press Translations, U1 (December 15, 1948), 686-694. Trans- 
lated from Pravda (Moscow), September 11, 1948. 

Lilge, Frederick. “Winds of Soviet Doctrine.” School and Society, 
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ars and writers in Soviet Russia, with some comments on the 
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Soviet Weekly (London), No. 345 (September 9, 1948), 6. 

762. Seager, Donald. ‘Soviet Education.” Anglo-Soviet Journal (Winter 
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765. “Soviet Scientists Issue Reply to Hoosier Biologist.” U.S.S.R. Infor- 
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766. Stein, Bernhard J., and Smith, Samuel (Eds.), Understanding the 
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cine” (pp. 92-121); “Soviet Art, Music, Literature” (pp. 122- 





150); “Education in the Soviet Union” (pp. 171-191). 

767. Stoletov, V. N.; Sirotin, A. M.; and Obyedkov, G. K. (eds.) The 
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of Engineering Education, XXXIV (October 1943), 139-144. 
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porary Review, CLXIX (June 1946), 348-353. 

773. Zlobinskii, B. M. ‘‘Vysshaia Shkola Sovetskoi Metallurgii.” Vestnik 

Vysshei Shkoly (Moscow), V (October 1947), 1-9. 
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The R.S.F.S.R; the Ukraine; Azerbaijan; Uzbekistan 


774. Dain, A. I. “Vospitatelnaia Rabota v Tashkentskom Finansovo- 
economicheskom Institute.” Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Moscow), 
VI (July 1948), 46. 

775. Gorlachev, Yakov. ‘La Mayor Universidad de Siberia.” Cuba y la 
U.R.S.S. (Havana), IV (Mayo, Junio, Julio 1948), 35-36. (The 
University at Tomsk) 

776. Guik, Y. “El Instituto Industrial de Azerbaidzhan.” Cuba y la 
U.R.S.S. (Havana), IV (Enero 1948), 14-15. (Reports this insti- 
tution has 2,000 students, including 800 girls). 

777. Korovin, M. K. “Ukrepit’ Tomskii Politikhnicheskii Institut.” Vest- 
nik Vysshei Shkoly (Moscow), V (October 1947), 47-48. 

778. “Leningradskii Universitet v gody Velikoi Otechestvennoi Voiny.”’ 
Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Moscow), VI (May 1948), 20-26. 

779. Mishulovin, G. “Students from the Far North.” Soviet Weekly (Lon- 
don), No. 346 (September 16, 1948), 5. Notes on the Depart- 
ment of Northern Peoples of Leningrad University. 

780. Muratkhodzhayev, A. “Organization of Public Education in 
Uzbekistan.” New Era in Home and School, XXVII (Septem- 
ber 1946), 210. 

781. Nesmeianov, A. N. “Perspektivy Razvitiia Moskovskogo Univer- 
siteta.” Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Moscow), VI (May 1948), 
14-19. 

782. Tochilov, V. I. ‘‘Otchetnaia Nauchnaia Konferentsiia Azerbaijan- 
skogo Industrial’ nogo Instituta.” Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Mos- 
cow), VI (June 1948), 46. 

783. Zeligman, N. A. ‘“‘Nauchnaiia Konferentsiia v Kharkovskom Khim- 
iko-Tekhnologicheskom Institute.” Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Mos- 
cow), VI (July 1948), 45. 


The Near, Middle, and Far East 


Turkey; Lebanon; Palestine; Iran; Iraq; Egypt 


784. Bentwich, Norman, “The Hebrew University of Jerusalem.” Pp. 
319-332 in The University Outside Europe. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp, 332. Edited by Edward Bradby. 

785. Coombs, G. M. ‘Education in Iraq.” Journal of Education (London), 
LXXVIII (July 1946), 392. 

786. Erim, T. K. “The University in Turkey.” Pp. 299-306 in The Uni- 
versity Outside Europe. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. 332. Edited by Edward Bradby. 
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787. The Hebrew University, Jerusalem: Its History and Development. 
Third Edition. Jerusalem: The University, 1948. Pp. 216. 

788. Kansu, Sevket Aziz. ‘““‘Discours pour I’Inauguration de la Premiére 
Année de I’Université d’Ankara (1946-1947),” Ankara Uni- 
versitesi Yilligi: Annales de ?Université d’ Ankara, 1 (1946-47), 
1-26. 

789. Maxwell-Hyslop, K. R., and Maxwell-Hyslop, A. R. “Development 
of Education in Turkey.” Asiatic Review, XLII (January 1946), 
66-73. 

790. Raadi-Aderakhchi, G. A. ‘The University in Iran.” Pp. 307-318 in 
The University Outside Europe. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 332. Edited by Edward Bradby. 

791. Sassani, A, H. K. “Higher Education in Iran.” College and Univer- 
sity, XXIV (October 1948), 78-96. 

792. Sassani, Abul H. K. “The University of Teheran.” Higher Education, 
V (December 15, 1948), 91-93. 

793. Université Saint-Joseph de Beyrouth. Beirut, Lebanon: L’ Imprimerie 
Catholique, 1948. Pp. 336. A beautifully illustrated presentation 
of the University, its present organization, facilities, and offer- 
ings. Includes history of the institution and exposition of its 
place in the life of the Near East. Prepared in anticipation of the 
Third General Assembly of UNESCO, “‘commemoraison de Saint 
Paul, Apétre des Nations Unies dans le Christ.” 

794, “University Life in Egypt.” Modern Egypt News Bulletin (July 
1948), 30-31. 


India; Burma; Malaya 


795. Bamfield, H. T. “The Future of the Anglo-Indian School in India.” 
Journal of Education (London), LXXX (December 1948), 680- 
682. 

796. Calendar of the Government Technical and Industrial Institutions 
in the United Provinces, Allahabad: Superintendent, Printing and 
Stationery, United Provinces, 1948. Pp. 149. 

797. Campbell, A. “Education in Burma.” Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts, LXXXIV (June 7, 1946), 438-448. Same abridged in 
Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,615 (April 13, 
1946), 172. 

798. Carley, Verna A. ‘Teacher Preparation in Japan.” Educational Lead- 
ership, V1 (October 1948), 45-50. 

799. Chander, Jagadish. ‘Educational Reconstruction of Free India.” In- 

dian Review (Madras), XLIX (March 1948), 135-136. 
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800. Cochrane, R. G. “Christian Medical Education in India.” Inter- 
national Review of Missions, XXXVI (October 1947), 511-517. 

801. Dongerkery, S. R. Universities and Their Problems. Bombay: Hind 
Kitabs, Ltd., 1948. Pp. 191. 

802. General Educational Tables for British India, 1943-44. Delhi: Gov- 
ernment of India, Publications Branch, 1948. Pp. 45. 

803. Handbook of Indian Universities, 2 vols. Lucknow: Inter-University 
Board of India, 1948. Vol. I, pp. 1-328; Vol. II, pp. 329-604. The 
tenth issue of this work covering 22 universities in alphabetical 
order, from Agra through Utkal. Certain other institutions are 
treated in appendices. 

804. Hillman, O. “Education in Burma.” Journal of Negro Education, 
XV (July 1946), 526-533. 

805. Lewis, L. J. “University Education in Malaya.” Journal of Education 
(London), LXXX (August 1948), 458-459. 

806. List of Subjects in Arts and Sciences in which Research Work is be- 
ing done in different Universities and Research Institutions. 
Muzaffarpur: Inter-University Board of India, 1946. Pp. 92. 

807. McGilvray, J. C. “Vellore College Training Plan.” Asiatic Review, 
XLI (October 1945), 353-355. 

808. Nag, Kalidas. ‘“The Universities and the Universe.” Swatantra 
Bharat: Free India, 1 (July 1, 1948), 1-3. 

809. “New Universities.” International Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
XXII (2d Quarter 1948), 62-63. 

810. Proceedings of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in India held at Bombay in January 1947. 
Bureau of Education, India, Pamphlet No. 41. Calcutta: Govern- 
ment of India Press, 1947. Pp. 136. 

811. Sundaram, M. S. ‘Education in British India.” Journal of Negro 
Education, XV (July 1946), 513-525. 


Indonesia; the Philippines ; Indo-China; Siam 


812. Court, J. F. H. A. de la. “Some Proposals for Postwar Education in 
Indonesia.” Far Eastern Quarterly, V (February 1946), 152-161. 

813. Emerson, R. ‘Education in the Netherlands East Indies.” Journal of 
Negro Education, XV (July 1946), 494-501. 

814. ‘La Future Faculté des Lettres de l'Université d’Indochine.” Revue 
Universitaire, LVII (Mai-Juin 1948), 169-170. 

815. Prabha, C. “The Teacher's Day in Siam.” Christian Science Monitor 
Weekly Magazine (October 2, 1948), 14. 

816. ‘Presenting Dental Schools of the Philippine Islands.” Journal of 
Dental Education, XII (April 1948), 229-231. 
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China; Korea; Japan 


817. 


818. 














819. 


820. 


821. 


822, 


823. 


824. 


825. 


826. 


827. 


828. 


829. 


. Schenck, Hubert G. “Natural Resources Problems in Japan.” Science, 


“The Academica Sinica.” The China Magazine, XVII (September 
1948), 22-27, 47-51. Description of the thirteen institutes of the 
National Central Research Academy. 

Chapman, H. O. “Christian Medical Cooperation in China with 
Public Health Agencies of the Government.” International Re- 
view of Missions, XXXVII (April 1948), 163-171. 

Chi-Wen, Chang. ‘““A Chinese University Institution.” Communica- 
tion from the International Association of University Professors 
and Lecturers (London), No. 9 (March 1948), 12-13. An 
account of the College of Agriculture and Forestry in the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, by its dean. 

Chu, You-hsien. “Secondary Education in China during the War 
and Since.” Educational Forum, X1 (May 1947), 401-412. 

“Dental Education: Objective and Purpose—Presenting Dental 
Schools of China,” Journal of Dental Education XII (April 
1948), 219-228. 

“Economic Department of Keio University: Its Formation and Fu- 
ture Prospects.” Mita Campus (Tokyo), No. 13 (October 1948), 
a 

Education in the New Japan. Tokyo: GHQ, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Civil Information and Education Section. 
May, 1948. Two vols., lithoprinted. Pp. 392 and pp. 464. Ex- 
cerpted in Education Digest, XIV (November 1948), 20-22. 

Hall, R. O. ‘Progress in China.” Asiatic Review, XLIII (July 1947), 
271-272. Summary of a speech on the Christian universities of 
China by the Bishop of Hong-Kong. 

Kandel, I. L. ““Reorienting Japanese Education.” Educational Forum, 
XI (November 1946), 11-18. 

Lih-wu, Han. “Modern Chinese Education.” China Magazine, XVIII 
(December 1948), 11-17, 57-58. 

Lyon, Jean. ‘The Chinese Students.” Nation, CLXIV (June 28, 
1947), 767-768. A newspaper correspondent’s report of the dem- 
onstration of 5,000 students in Peiping, in May 1947, against 
inflation and civil war. 

Ohtomo, Akira. “Keio Medical School.” The Mita Campus (Tokyo), 
No. 12 (September 1948), 1-2. (A brief history). 

‘“Peiping: Educational Center of China.” The China Magazine, 
XVIII (September 1948), 28-32. Facts and figures about Na- 
tional Peking University, National Tsinghua, Yenching, Fu Jen, 
Peiping Union Medical College, and other institutions. 
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831 


832 


833 


CVIII (October 8, 1948), 367-372. The state of research and 
extension work in agriculture, forestry, mining and other national- 
resource industries. 

. Smith, C. S. “Theological Education in China.” International Re- 
view of Missions, XXXIV (October 1945), 377-388. 

. United States Education Mission to Japan. Report. U. S. Depart- 
ment of State Publication No. 2579, Far Eastern Series 11. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 62. 

. Werth, R. “Korean Schools Today.” Nation's Schools, XXXIX 
January 1947) 44-46, 
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A Letter from the President of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 


February 16, 1949 
DEAR MEMBERS: 

Attached hereto are sheets which give the tentative program for the 
convention of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
April 25-28, in Columbus, Ohio. We have endeavored to plan this 
program in such a way that it will contain items of interest to all 
Registrars, whether they handle Admissions, Records, Counseling— 
any one or all of these items. 

You will note that the Wednesday program is devoted almost 
exclusively to Workshops. The speakers who will appear on Tues- 
day have been asked to aim their remarks in the direction of these 
eight Workshops. 

It is true that several of the topics, maybe all of them, overlap 
each other. We planned it this way purposely. There will be, how- 
ever, different approaches to the several ideas and problems. 

In order to do effective work, each Workshop should be limited 
to approximately 50 or 60 individuals. In order to avoid confusion, 
we must assign our membership (those who expect to attend) to 
these Workshops in advance of arrival at Columbus. You will be 
given the opportunity to designate the Workshop to which you wish 
to be assigned. Reports of all the Workshops will be made available 
at the convention and through the JOURNAL, so that you can study 
the findings of the Workshops which you do not attend. 

If more than two people from one institution attend the conven- 
tion, they should attend different Workshops. If there is another 
officer in your institution who should attend the convention, please 
see that he gets a copy of the program. If you need additional copies, 
you may receive them by writing Mr. A. F. Scribner, Treasurer of our 
Association, and Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana; or you may write me. Remember that this program is prepared 
for those who are interested in Admissions, Records, Registration, 
Guidance, and similar work. See that all such individuals in your 
institution get the notice of this program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. F. THOMASON, President 
(Dean of Admissions, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee) 
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WELCOME TO COLUMBUS 


“The thirty-fifth annual convention of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars will be held in Columbus, Ohio, April 25 
to 28. A top flight program of speeches by the most capable men 
available, the hospitality of the Ohio College Association and your 
participation in the workshops will make this one of the most worth- 
while conventions held in recent years. Because the time allotted for 
the convention proper is so full of the things in which you will 
want to participate, we are planning that local visits to Ohio State 
University and other local points of interest will be arranged before 
the convention proper. We hope that you will plan to come to Co- 
lumbus, artiving not later than Monday morning, April 25. 

RONALD B. THOMPSON 
General Chairman, Convention Committees’ 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM, THIRTY-FIFTH CONVENTION 
APRIL 25, 26, 27, 28, 1949 
The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 
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Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ, Second Vice President ............ The Principia College 
Gustave E. Metz, Secretary ........0cccccseccsees Clemson Agricultural College 
Aibet ©. Goteoee, Tossa... 0. 8 6 i i KOA Valparaiso University 
en Se ee sso . oei eee vies cone veeteahmenan Miami University 
Carrie Mae Probst, Past President ..............0ecceeeccecees Goucher College 
W. P. Clement, Chairman, Committee on Special Projects ..............00000. 
iis andiek ines: dgakdekewcdsgualasdscuaaee Texas Technological College 
R. S. Linton, Chairman, Committee on Regional Associations ................ 
hee ad eR Wabaweneeecace FURPeHebabedd Puet eVlaeeeere Michigan State College 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(Each member represents the Association indicated ) 


R. S. Linton, Chairman, Michigan State College 
Charles W. Edwards, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Alabama Collegiate Registrars Association 
Laney J. Roberts, College of the Ozarks 
Arkansas Association of Registrars 
George Moon, School of Medicine, University of Illinois 
Chicago Conference of Collegiate Registrars 
Charles H. Maruth, University of Denver 
Colorado-Wyoming Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal University 
Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 
Association of Indiana College Registrars 
Worth A. Fletcher, University of Wichita 
Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Ralph E. Hill, University of Louisville 
Kentucky Association of College Registrars 
David Trout, Central Michigan College of Education 
Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn, Hunter College of the City of New York 
Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Ben Hilbun, Mississippi State College 
Mississippi Association of College Registrars 
Robert R. Haun, University of Kansas City 
Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Miss Katherine E. Hilliker, Boston University 
New England States Association 
W. L. Mayer, North Carolina State College 
North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Walter B. Gray, Cornell College 
Upper Midwest Association of College Registrars 
Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Association of Ohio College Registrars 
L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Miss Florence N. Brady, Occidental College 
Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
John G. Kelly, Winthrop College 
South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars 
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Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology 
Southern Association of College Registrars 
Hugh T. Ramsey, Lincoln Memorial University 
Tennessee Association of Collegiate Registrars 


Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas 
Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars 


Lee R. Thompson, Snow College 
Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Annie C. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars 


Luther Bledsoe, Marshall College 
West Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars 


Bessie M. Weirick, Beloit College 
Wisconsin Association of Registrars 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR REGISTRARS 
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RESOLUTIONS 
L, B.. Ciedieva, “Ghalsanee. .6 5 os vere citveerickiccstvciesewes Marshall College 
R.. G Siebe ans: His sti dbet iyetdandeele Kansas State Teachers College 
E. Vincent O’Brien ..... 5 hy ned Rae heeled eee be eaeen Fordham University 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Ronald B. Thompson, General Chairman .............++. Ohio State University 
CONVENTION NEWS 
Domehi R. POM... oct a eeweveues Vivid csveteus vaewe Denison University 
ea rn, eee leer rere s eee Otterbein College 
WORKSHOPS 
-S *. Qecom ere Bowling Green State University 
EXHIBITS 


Edward T. Downer, Chairman ...........-++05+: Western Reserve University 
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WE Bees 5. tice eee RRA . Case Institute of Technology 
, Ae | En CET TTT See ee Fenn College 
RECEPTION AND BANQUET 
tan; Ge NE. on voce es ncnsccsectenceencvan Ohio State University 
EE GRAND BENE, Poe OUT cw v0 ourbes waeek Ohio State University 
IEE Sodio hc ne cc cevonvenssnss 5 00uNene nein Antioch College 
IED ove on 0 teewet smesionee ine Vameeeee University of Cincinnati 
eee John Carroll University 
Ie. gitar a:: siting ni d-eienirripien aha Webb Western College for Women 
Ra 5 cove wien b¥aedeihaaenkhaees cake Ohio Wesleyan University 
Piel Dh GN oc nines en ceil ae. belie eaesen University of Toledo 
Robert S. Linton, Regional Luncheons Sub-committee ...... Michigan State College 
Laurence Schaaf, Local Sightseeing Sub-committee ............ Capital University 
REGISTRATION 
MTree Oberlin College 
Pee eo Ohio State University 
i BHP PUTT UETORTE TT CULT L CR Er Ohio State University 
The Association of Ohio College Registrars .......-...e0seeeeeeee Official Hosts 


MONDAY, APRIL 25 
PRELIMINARIES 


12:00 Noon Luncheon for 
Executive Committee 
Chairmen of 
Standing Committees 
Special Committees 
Convention Committees 


1:00 P.M. Meeting of Executive Committee and Other Committees 


Monday, April 25, 1:00 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Sightseeing and Registration 


SPEAKERS AND TOPICS FOR GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 9:15 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


B. L. Stradley, Vice President, Ohio State University—Address of welcome 
Ralph McDonald, Executive Secretary, Department of Higher Education, 
National Education Association—‘Next Steps in Meeting our Ex- 
panding Opportunities” 
Howard L. Bevis, President, Ohio State University—(Subject to be 
announced ) 
12:15 P.M.-1:45 P.M. 


Regional Association Luncheons 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Arthur S. Flemming, President, Ohio Wesleyan University—“Education 
and the National Emergency” (The exact wording to be determined 
later) 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education—‘‘The Re- 
port of The President’s Commission on Higher Education” 


6:30 P.M. 
Banquet 


D. B. Doner, South Dakota State College, Toastmaster 
Harlan Hatcher, Vice President, Ohio State University— (Subject to be 
announced ) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 9:15 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 
WORKSHOPS 


Number One—Pxblic Relations 
Chairman: Ted McCarrel, Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 
Number Two—Machine Equipment 
Chairman: R, S. Johnson, Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Number Three—Registration 
Chairman: H. Donald Winbigler, Registrar, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 
Number Four—Admissions 
Chairman: C. E. Dammon, Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 
Number Five—Counseling 
Chairman: F. Taylor Jones, Registrar, Drew University, Madison, N.J. 
Number Six—0O ffice Procedures 
Chairman: Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions, University of 
Colorado, Boulder 
Number Seven—Records and Their Uses 
Chairman: James K. Hitt, Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Number Eight—The Registrar in Administration 
Chairman: George W. Rosenlof, Registrar, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 
11:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Business Session 


2:00 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Workshops (continued) 


7:30 P.M.-9:00 P.M. 
Question Box 
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Chairman: W. L. Mayer, Director of Registration, North Carolina State 


College, Raleigh 
(Everyone is expected to bring questions or send them to Mr. Mayer 


in advance. ) 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 9:15 A.M.-10:30 A.M. 
Reports from the Workshop Chairmen 


10:30 A.M.-11:15 A.M. 


Reports of Special Committees 
(To be indicated by name in the Official Program) 


11:15 A.M.-12:00 Noon 
Business Session 
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Book Reviews 


R. E. McW. 


Fox, Lorene K., The Rural Community and Its School, New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. xi +- 233. 


This is the author’s doctoral study. It is, in. the author's words, “an 
attempt to elaborate and give concrete meaning to the theory that a rural 
school program in a democratic society should be closely related to the 
actual living processes of the community and should aim to facilitate 
the adjustment of traditional modes of life and thought to emerging life 
conditions.” 

In developing that purpose the study deals with the way of life of the 
some 23,000 “farm people” of Chautauqua County, New York; survey- 
ing the historical development of the section, present farm life and farm 
economy, community organizations and institutions, county and township 
government, the “‘life attitudes and outlooks,” and the rural schools. The 
implications which emerge are, of course, not limited to the particular 
county studied. The resources and problems of rural society in upstate 
New York are in a broad sense those of rural society at large, and hence, 
the study is of far more than jocal interest. It emphasizes such widely 
applicable aspects of rural life, for example, as the individualistic out- 
look of rural people, the slow progress made by farmers’ organizations, 
problems of efficient land use and those resulting from soil depletion, the 
persistent problems of farm income and farm indebtedness, and the 
effort since World War I to diversify farming. And, in Chautauqua 
County’s rural schools, Dr. Fox finds the usual academic pattern; a sub- 
ject matter curriculum lacking direct relationship to the life processes 
and problems of the people supporting those schools. There is in 
Chautauqua County, as elsewhere, opposition to educational reform. 

The author believes that the problems of rural society can no longer 
be solved by individual action. Various organizations and agencies— 
particularly the farm cooperatives—have done much and can do much 
more to build a sound, satisfying rural life; but the author holds the view 
that nothing short of comprehensiye, deliberate, conscious social plan- 
ning will constitute an adequate approach to the complicated and inter- 
related factors involved. Paralleling this social planning, there must be an 
acceptance by the people of the positive functions of government. The 
necessary social planning may perhaps be accomplished through agencies 
and organizations now active; though it is frankly stated that coordina- 
tion of the efforts of those various groups is a difficult problem—and is, 
itself, an educational problem. 
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For the schools the study suggests the need of a “functional cur- 
riculum.” This would mean study of the everyday problems of rural life, 
and of the problems involved in achieving a better life for all. Thus, rural 
children and youth would learn about farm gardening and food process- 
ing, land use, how electricity can improve living, about how family life 
can be its best. At the same time considerable emphasis is urged for the 
study of history as a necessary condition to understanding the present 
and planning for the future. 

As all this indicates, the study is broadly inclusive rather than sharply 
focused. It is to the author's credit that the book has so much of unity and 
integration. Dr. Fox obviously knows farm life at first hand and knows 
also the broad fields of rural sociology and agricultural economics. More- 
over, the book is well written, It is clear, concise, persuasive. It is clear 
that the author has strong personal convictions about the problems of 
rural life, of what should be done to solve them, and of the part the 
schools should have in the process. The book constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of rural life and education. Yet, it must be asked if 
the philosophical type of community study which this study illustrates is 
the most useful approach to any determination of educational objectives 
and program. Dr. Fox assumes basic social, economic, and political posi- 
tions on which even liberal educators are far from being in agreement. 

ERNEST HILTON 
Professor of Education 
State Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


I, James Quillen, Textbook Improvement and International Un- 
derstanding, Washington: American Council on Education, 1948. 
vii + 78 pp. 

While most people are acquainted with the periodic efforts of pseudo- 
patriots to probe school textbooks for un-American content, very few 
probably know of the constant efforts which have been put forth, espe- 
cially since World War I, to “internationalize” them. Believing, as many 
students have long insisted, that international understanding could be 
materially advanced by checking what school textbooks said about other 
nations, UNESCO has requested each member-nation to examine its 
aspect of the problem. In the United States the task was turned over to 
the American Council on Education, which in turn delegated it to Pro- 
fessor Quillen, The pamphlet under review is the result. 

“Textbook Improvement and International Understanding” is, in a 
sense, a historiographical treatment of the subject. Briefly, yet effectively, 
the author summarizes and evaluates the efforts of laymen and scholars 
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alike who have endeavored to study textbooks for the manner in which 
they treat international questions. These ranged all the way from the 
more popular summaries like that of writer Owen Wister to the more 
scholarly studies of Dr. Bessie L. Pierce, University of Chicago historian, 
and they revealed a steady trend toward improvement. Likewise, the 
even more extensive projects sponsored by such organizations as the 
American Council on Education and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women disclosed similar trends. Along with these Dr. Quillen 
has included summaries of regional studies relating specifically to the Far 
East, Latin America, Canada, and minority groups. 

Professor Quillen does not leave un-answered the question, “Where 
do we go from here?”. In three appendices he submits specific recom- 
mendations for action by the United States and by UNESCO, and a model 
plan for future textbook-analysis projects. In pressing for more projects, 
however, he warns that they should be undertaken only by experts carefully 
selected so as not to arouse unnecessarily a hostile public attitude. He 
emphasizes, moreover, that the “peace at any price’ concept which once 
dominated the thinking of many international relations students must be 
abandoned. Although recognizing that in this country education is largely 
controlled by the forty-eight states, he nevertheless stresses the need for 
coordinating textbook improvement at the national level. 

GALE W. McGEE 
Department of History, 
University of Wyoming 


Parley A. Christensen, All in a Teacher's Day. Salt Lake City: 
Stevens and Wallis, 1948. 251 pp. 


All in a Teacher's Day is a collection of essays, addresses, chapel talks 
and funeral remarks, ranging in subject matter from religion, through 
various aspects of literary criticism, to political and economic broadsides. 
The earliest piece goes back to 1929 and the others have been written at 
intervals since. Inasmuch as all of them have been written for special 
occasions, some necessarily seem somewhat limited by the exigencies of 
the particular time for which they were composed and so lose a little of 
the interest they might otherwise have demanded if they had been edited 
with the requirements of this book in view. 

The essays on literary criticism are stimulating and interesting, and 
one, in particular, The Bad, Better, Best of Literature, which was pre- 
sented before the Brigham Young University chapter of the American 
Association of University Women, September 7, 1944, presents the 
author at his thought-provoking best. Here he describes and illustrates what 
he considers bad or mediocre literature—‘“‘writing which leaves the reader 
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as he was or worse than he was” . . . and then moves on to a discussion 
of what he terms “minor literature,” that vast body of writing which stands 
between the bad and mediocre and the best in literature. This literature 
caters to particular needs of the moment—sometimes escape, sometimes 
the expression of a mood, sometimes peace and enjoyment—and for 
examples he cites Stevenson, Masefield, Hazlett and some of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry. Beyond the minor literature “there towers a body of 
writing that demands for its adequate enjoyment and appreciation all 
that is best in us of mind and spirit.” In this last category illustration is 
particularly difficult, but the author chooses the Rubaiyat and the Book of 
Job, and he finds the latter the greater literary experience “because it 
records and communicates a greater human experience. It offers a greater 
experience because it engages more of the human personality. It touches 
life at more points, and at more significant and more vital points. Great 
literature is great experience. It is experience that awakens, quickens, 
challenges, enriches all that man is when he is most truly himself.” 

“Free Enterprise: Another View,” a speech given before the Provo 
Kiwanis Club on February 24, 1943, is a sparkling, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes ironic, and always thoughtful piece against free enterprise as 
we know it and a plea to “make America the America of our unrealized 
dreams.’ Today, as the reader looks at this essay from somewhere near 
the top of the inflation spiral, he cannot help feeling that what the author 
has to say concerning this much debated subject is even more timely than 
in 1943, In the same category is the address on citizenship, Many Na- 
tions: One Humanity, delivered to newly naturalized citizens on May 20, 
1945 at Provo, Utah. The responsibility of citizenship is a grave responsi- 
bility at any time. In these troubled days it is doubly grave, and the 
author points up the obligations entailed in citizenship. “As citizens of 
America, you are under obligation to know, appreciate, and use your 
great national inheritance. . . . As citizens of the world, as representatives 
of humanity, you are obligated to join the human quest for the finest 
fruits of the human mind and spirit at home and abroad, and to make 
those fruits, not only a part of the national inheritance, but also a part 
of the legacy of mankind.” 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for the essays here are 
not truly a part of just any teacher's day. They are the unusual extra- 
curricular products of an unusual teacher who is more than a good pro- 
fessor of English, who is, rather a student of society and an interested 
observer of mankind with the ability to express his observations clearly 
and well. 


JEAN WooDMAN 
40 W. Tenth St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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Dunkel, Harold B., Second-Language Learning, New York: Ginn 
& Co., 1948, 11 + 218 Pp. 

Agard, Frederick B. and Dunkel, Harold B., An Investigation of 
Second-Language Teaching, New York: Ginn & Co., 1948, 11 + 
344 pp. 

During the last three decades much attention has been given to the 
problems of modern language teaching in the United States. Many books 
and countless articles have appeared, and many of them have aroused 
both criticism and controversy. The two books under review here are, 
so far as I know, the last that have appeared on this subject and seem to be 
the only ones that honestly try to give an objective light on the whole 
problem of teaching and learning a second language. They are the report 
of a project sponsored by the University of Chicago under a generous 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

No one can question the sincerity, honesty, and objectivity of these 
two books, which are the report of an ambitious and much-needed under- 
taking. Upwards of fifty colleges and several high schools co-operated, 
many authorities are cited and have been consulted, and a vast number 
of highly-skilled people have aided in the project. The bibliography at 
the end of the first volume will be of value for years to come. The books 
are the result of a serious and honest attempt to evaluate claims that have 
been made for various methods of teaching and the results obtained and 
to present for consideration the complex problems involved in teaching 
a second language. 

It is neither possible nor advisable for the reviewer to give the mass of 
data presented in these two volumes or to enumerate the conclusions 
reached. The general conclusion is that there seems to be no one method 
that is highly superior to all others when viewed objectively and that very 
serious consideration should be given to the statement of aims and 
purposes; above all there remains a tremendous amount of work to be 
done before any safe conclusion regarding language teaching can be 
drawn. It is to be hoped that this work will be done as rapidly as possible 
and that the findings will be made available to those interested. 

I consider the first volume mentioned extremely valuable for all lan- 
guage teachers, whether they be novices or seasoned veterans; it is my 
opinion that few of us language teachers are fully aware of the many prob- 
lems inherent in teaching a second language. The terms need to be clearly 
defined, as the authors point out, and the objectives more precisely stated. 
I do not mean to imply that the second volume is less valuable by what 
I have just said, for a reading of it should make even the most vociferous 
proponent of any method over all others take stock of his statements 
most seriously. I expect that these two books will be discussed and even 
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attacked vigorously ; this will be a healthy sign, for it will mean that they 
have caused the people most vitally concerned with language teaching 
to think and react. 

These two books are certainly not the last word that will be said on 
language teaching; this would be the last thing their authors would 
want. But if they succeed in focusing more clearly the attention of 
teachers and administrators on the problems that exist and the work that 
remains to be done they will have accomplished a fine task. I heartily 
recommend a careful study of them and a discussion of the problems they 
bring up to all language teachers and all others concerned with the prob- 
lems of language teaching. 

Wm. MARION MILLER 
Department of Romanic Languages 
Miami University 


Scott, Virgil, The Hickory Stick, New York: The Swallow Press 
and William Morrow & Company, 1948, 750 pp. 

Snow, C. P., The Light and the Dark, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. 302 pp. 

Virgil Scott’s novel dominates this review, since his is the more directly 
concerned with American education. Each novel centers around a young 
man at odds with an environment predominantly scholastic, but otherwise 
they differ markedly. Mr. Snow sets his history in the staid halls of 
Cambridge University, England, and handles his brilliant but unstable 
central character with English understatement. Mr. Scott’s tale is violently 
in the center of American secondary education, with side glances at college 
circles; and his treatment of this material is unsparing, direct, and even 
brutal. 

Mr. Snow’s Roy Calvert is seen through the eyes of his friend Lewis, 
who shields Roy as long as he can from the consequences of his instability, 
his sardonic outbursts, his light loves, his indifferent treatment of the 
women who care for him, his deep and prolonged depressions, his futile 
search for an authoritarian faith, and his gestures toward the Nazi heresy. 
A manic depressive type, Calvert is also pictured as a charming man and 
a brilliant scholar, inevitably at odds with a stuffy English academicism; 
but his darker destiny, suspected finally even by himself, finds solution 
in death in the Royal Air Force, a death at least more dramatic and 
honorable than what probably otherwise awaited him. Mr. Snow’s theme 
appears to be that “some parts of our nature are too heavy to shift... . 
Roy, like the rest of us, had to live his life”; which means here not the 
American connotation of “do as he pleased,” but a more sombre and 
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fatalistic end. Unfortunately Mr. Snow’s novel, tragic enough in its central 
conflict, seems to promise more than it gives. It lacks something in pro- 
founder analysis; and in its restraint is at once more civilized and less 
alive than Scott's. 

Scott is as direct and unhampered as a mid-western tornado. He starts 
with a lad already conditioned by orphanage and the murder of his labor- 
leader father. (This type of handicap has become, curiously, a kind of 
sentimental convention of the hard-boiled naturalistic novel.) In one of 
the longest anteroom waits in fiction, 134 pages, Harris, the central 
character, flashes back over his previous life, his working his way through 
college in a greasy diner, his love and hasty marriage, his oral examination 
for the M.A. in English, and his courses in Education. His contempt for 
the last mentioned appears on pages 96 to 133, and again in his sketch 
of Carlton Rider, superintendent, on pages 603 to 612. These are part 
of the book’s reason for existence. 

The story really begins, however, when Harris lands the job in 
Shenkton, in the southwest corner of Ohio; and the pages that follow 
are surely among the most unlovely ever written on American secondary 
education. Nor are they relieved by the somewhat gratuitous decay of 
Harris himself, his philandering, and his flirtations with the corrupt 
small-time politicians of the community. It is a picture of unscrupulous 
and petty board members, who deliberately hire incompetents because 
they are cheaper and more easily cowed, of an embittered or stupid faculty, 
of a betrayal of a relatively decent superintendent of schools, of pitiful 
compromises with local chicanery, and of resignation to a progressive loss 
of integrity. Nor should one fail to read the devastating account on pages 
618 to 624 and 648 to 650 of the high school faculty meetings in which 
the new superintendent Rider endeavors to encourage “‘directed activities,” 
and to “‘revitalize, stimulate interest, and implement” so as to “envision 
a wider adoption of vitalized method and content.” 

Mr. Scott pulls no punches, and his school rooms emit a most unsavory 
odor. Furthermore, he implies that this is a typical American system, one 
uncomfortably familiar to any candid observer. Harris ends by hastening 
the exposure of a venal board, and by escaping to a fellowship in the 
state university. 

This novel, no doubt, needed to be written, and it would be useless to 
complain of its overconcentration on all that can be seamy in a high school 
system. Harris himself makes about as many errors as a beginning teacher 
could; but his central defect, if a reviewer may be pardoned for admitting 
some acquaintance with high schools himself, is his basic contempt for 
all the children of all the people, and the implication that brutality is the 
best way to handle most of them. Nor can Harris’ own dilemmas be laid 
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all at the door of our educational corruption. Mr. Snow’s theme that we 
can shift only so much of our natural failings to environment might have 
some applicability here. 

It depends how you read this novel. If one reads it, as its author prob- 
ably intended, as a searing indictment of our uncertain school system, 
then it will serve to shock us into a less sentimental contemplation of that 
problem. If one reads it as a study of a young man trying to find himself, 
in or out of the educational mill, then the book will be psychologically less 
satisfactory. If Mr. Harris, shall we say, should present this story as his 
credential for a position as a teacher, even a tolerant and liberal board 
might be pardoned a second glance at his chances for success. Mr. Scott 
is less helpful as a counsellor and program-maker for reform in our schools. 
But this is a comment aside from the main impact of the book, which is of 
sufficient power to provoke a second and shrewder glance at our expensive 
and expansive halls and temples of learning. 

W. O. CLOUGH 
Head, Dept. of English 
University of Wyoming 


Schaaf, William L., Mathematics; Our Great Heritage, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 291 pp. 


As the sub-title, “Essays on the Nature and Cultural Significance of 
Mathematics,” indicates, this book is neither a history nor a representation 
of the author’s personal evaluations of mathematics and its significance. 
Presumably the essays which have been selected and which, for the most 
part, have been widely circulated for some time, present a well-rounded 
variety of opinions as to just what mathematics is and the role which it 
has played in the society to which it belonged. It seems to the writer, 
however, that it may have been difficult for the author completely to 
divorce himself from his own personal opinions when it came to the 
matter of the selections which had to be made. There is a striking similarity 
of general attitudes and evaluations running as a theme throughout all 
of the essays presented. Certainly it would be difficult for a person, in a 
single volume, to find a more concentrated listing of the characteristics 
of mathematical thinking and their effects upon our society. If a person 
could avoid an attempt at reading all of the essays within a short time, 
he could develop an almost limitless amount of pleasure from the volume. 
The temperaments of the authors range from ultra artistic to very material- 
istic. However, since various attitudes are dominantly alike, to achieve the 
separation of the various authors’ opinions is almost impossible in such 
a continuous reading. The volume becomes too heavy and one is either 
oppressed by the repetition of statements or becomes hopelessly confused 
as to just what each author’s attitude has been, 
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Within the separate articles themselves, little but praise could be voiced. 
It might occur to the reader of tue division on the “Subtle Fine Art” 
to raise the question of whether this is a discussion of mathematical ideas 
or whether it is a discussion of art. Certainly a person would have to be 
rather well trained in the concepts of art and in its vocabulary before this 
section could be thoroughly appreciated. 

Several chapters are devoted to clarifying the inter-relations of mathe- 
matics and the sciences—social, biological, and physical. These areas 
might with real profit be read by the scientists of the appropriate fields. 
The mathematician can hardly afford not to read them all. 

The collection of essays is an excellent effort to answer for mathematics 
the following questions: 


(1) Just what is it, a logic, a language, or an exploration of the uni- 
verse in symbolism ; 

(2) How has it come into being, by social demands, by economic 
needs, or by sporadic genius; 

(3) What are its fields of service, for science, for social culture? 


The answers as a whole have an integrating commonness which unifies 
the author's efforts into a purpose. 

Certainly it is not a book for the person lacking a college background. 
The reader does not have to be a specialist in his field, but a rich contact 
with both science and the humanities lends much to an appreciation of 
the volume. 

C. F, BARR 
Head, Department of Mathematics 
University of Wyoming 


Earl J. McGrath (Ed.), Science in General Education, Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1948. 400 pp. 


In the preface of this volume, “Science in General Education,” the 
editor states that: “Higher education is in a state of ferment. There is 
scarcely a college in the country which is not at present re-examining its 
purposes and its program.” Some of the results of this ferment, so far as 
it has affected the natural sciences, are here reported in the form of twenty- 
two separate papers by writers from an “‘arbitrary selection of institutions.” 
Included in the group of papers is one on ‘‘Science Survey Courses in 
Secondary Schools,” and in addition to these there is an excellent summary 
by the editor, entitled “Trends in Science Courses in General Education.” 

Interested college teachers and administrators everywhere should wel- 
come this collection of articles as an easy means of finding out what is 
being thought and done by colleagues in other institutions with regard 
to the much-discussed question of presenting science courses to students 
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not intending to specialize in science. Curriculum planners may not find 
all the answers in this volume, nor should they expect to find them; but 
if they are planning to institute a science course for the general student 
they will find a wealth of information, both general and specific, which 
will help greatly in setting up such a course. 

In general, the writers are enthusiastic about their success with integrat- 
ing science in one or another manner, but none claims that his is the final 
or perfect solution; indeed, many write about changes already made or 
to be made in the future. 

It is evident that the old-type survey course is being replaced by courses 
in which emphasis is placed on the broad principles and methods of 
science rather than on its factual materials. If the scientific method itself 
is the same for all sciences, then a smaller amount of illustrative material 
can be used. Consequently, more time can be devoted to highlighting 
selected great core ideas and problems (e.g., the physical universe, energy, 
evolution), the final solution or development for which required the 
integration of several sciences. It is believed that the student will readily 
see the impact which the great ideas have made on civilization past and 
present, and that through his participation in discussions, experiments, 
demonstrations, and exhibits, he will be led logically to an appreciation 
of science and the methods by which scientists have advanced knowledge 
and underestanding. Once this objective is attained, the student will be 
motivated to keep in touch with scientific developments, and to fill in 
gaps in his knowledge by additional reading, even after graduation. 

In giving such a course, the approach varies with the institution. In 
some, it is through critical application of scientific methods to everyday 
problems; in others, it is from the historical viewpoint. In some, a single 
science is the core background, although related fields are freely brought 
in as the occasion demands; in others (the majority) the approach is 
frankly from the standpoint of two or, usually, more sciences. For the 
latter approach, a separate grouping of the physical and biological sciences 
is common. 

Difficulties have been encountered in presenting this type of course. 
Among those discussed are: lack of means of evaluating the course; lack 
of appropriate text books; lack of properly trained teachers; need of an 
increased staff, and integration with the regular introductory science 
courses, These difficulties are being met with varying degrees of success, 
and it seems probable that all of them will eventually be overcome, if we 
can judge by the enthusiasm of the writers. 

C, WILLIAM T. PENLAND 
Professor of Botany 

Colorado College 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Haskew, L. D., The Educational Clinic, Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1949. 51 pp. 


The author well says “An educational clinic is a procedure used for 
adding to the professional equipment of education workers.”” Dr. Haskew, 
long a leader in teacher education in America, has prepared The Edu- 
cational Clinic on the basis of his experience and participation in the 
stimulation of co-operative effort on the part of all persons concerned 
with teacher education in a more unified attack upon educational problems. 
In this compact volume the reader finds not only the best available analysis 
of the clinical method of procedure as it has been used to date, but also 
many provocative suggestions for the continued and expanded use of the 
clinical approach in teacher education. 

The National Clinic on Teacher Education held in November, 1946, 
for which the educational system of Georgia was the “patient,” was a 
milestone in co-operative effort. Dr. Haskew not only describes this effort, 
but clearly points out the manner in which its objectives were established, 
sought and attained. 

The author's chief purpose in writing The Educational Clinic is to 
stimulate wider use of this type of co-operative approach to the improve- 
ment of teacher education. He succinctly cites many possible uses and 
points directly to the kind and type of results which may be best sought 
through the clinic method. 

First comes the selecting and preparing of the “patient.” Every edu- 
cational organization, either institutional, county, or state, is an ideal 
“patient.” Preparation should be made for the observation, study, analysis 
and evaluation of the ongoing program as it proceeds in a normal manner. 
Effectiveness of results, however, depends largely upon the careful selec- 
tion and preparation of the participants, Their initial work should precede 
a well planned follow-up, with the evaluation of the clinic, the careful 
planning for efficiency, and provision for appraisal of what has been 
observed by the participants being necessary sequential steps. 

In logical fashion the author outlines the steps to be followed not only 
in Organizing an educational clinic, but in carrying through the entire 
action of the undertaking. In a few pages he has given generously of his 
rich background of expericnce. The first 27 pages of The Educational 
Clinic should be considered indispensable reading for educational leaders 
everywhere who seek opporiunities to co-ordinate their efforts even more 
closely with those of their colleagues. 

In the latter part of the volume is found a complete presentation of the 
materials and instructions used in carrying the Georgia study to its suc- 
cessful completion. 

Ray C. MAUL 

Dean of the College 
State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 








In the Journals 


J. A.A. 


Are We Doing Our Job? “No,” says Agnes E. Meyer in the February, 
1949, Atlantic Monthly, because of the split in our civilization between 
science and society, between our accumulation of expert techniques and 
our application of those techniques to problems of everyday living. She 
illustrates this failure by examples of squalid living conditions almost in 
the shadow of great universities—which encourage their students to write 
dissertations on pedagogy, which nobody reads, and expound the doctrines 
of Christianity almost within hearing of neglected black ghettos. A great 
university has thus become something like a besieged bastion of profes- 
sionalism and intellectuality. 

She is talking about public schools. The school curriculum, she says, 
must be adapted to the needs of the community, but teachers are hampered 
by meaningless theories of education and by the tendency of administration 
to verbalize the school objectives instead of relying upon the teachers 
to formulate them; and the teacher, hindered by oversize classes, hasn't 
the time to do much about that. More teachers and better pay for them 
is the price we must pay for revitalized schools. The gap between cultural 
and vocational education must be closed by teaching why we do things 
no less than how we do them, and that ends are more important than 
means. We are neglecting the superior pupil in favor of the weak one, 
which tends to debase our democratic culture to the lowest common 
denominator. 

Mrs. Meyer's spirited discussion is well worth reading, not only by 
public school people, for whom it is primarily intended, but also by 
college and university people who teach them to teach. 


University Admission in California. This state is unique in that it is the 
only one in the Union in which the state university does all the accrediting 
of public high schools. Not all graduates of accredited public high schools 
in California are admitted to its university; only those who have made 
““B” average in an academic pattern of subjects including English, langu- 
age, mathematics, science and U.S. history. The development of this 
arrangement, which dates back seventy-five years, is outlined in the January, 
1949, issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education by Herman 
A. Spindt, Director of Admissions of the University of California. 

This was not merely the result of an order handed down to the second- 
aty schools by the university: at each step by which it reached its present 
status the high school men were called into conference. Indeed, Dr. Spindt 
himself as well as his predecessor, Dr. Merton E. Hill, was called to the 
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university faculty directly from principalships of public secondary schools 
in the State. Practically all public high schools of the State are on the 
university's accredited list, and they stay there until their graduates begin 
to fail in too many university classes. This has been the only ‘“‘visitation’’ 
practiced by the university since 1936. 

In co-operation with the secondary schools many experimental alterna- 
tives have been, and are being, tried out. One of these is the waiving of 
high school requirements for those students who do two years of work in 
one of the junior colleges in the state and qualify for admission to the 
university as juniors. This plan is in effect until 1953. 

The same issue of the Journal has an address by Dr. Merton E. Hill on 
the place of the junior college. There are now 63 public junior colleges in 
California, enrolling 170,640 students. 


The College and the Spirit of the Times. When Harvard opened last 
September, President James B. Conant told his students that “in an age in 
which methods of communication are such that bad news from every 
quarter pounds upon our sensibilities almost hourly, we must doggedly 
determine to limit to a bare minimum the acceptance of hearsay evidence. 
We must forego the emotional satisfaction of letting our sympathies be 
swept away either by the evils which surround us or proposals for Utopias 
which rain upon us from every side. A man must endeavor to be a rational 
human being without becoming a dehumanized intellectual machine. A 
deep concern for the welfare of humanity, a desire to participate in a 
struggle for a better world can be coupled with a skeptical approach to 
many matters, Easy solutions for hard problems must be tested in the light 
of history and an accurate knowledge of current situations. To the extent 
that a university today can develop a critical attitude in its students and 
fortify their idealism and their courage, it will have succeeded in its task.” 

The full text of Dr. Conant’s remarks appears in the December, 1948, 
issue of the Association of American Colleges Bulletin. We have quoted 
only the closing paragraph, which seems to be a fitting summary of what 
he said. 


Administrators Want Help. School administrators in Michigan think 
that teachers should all have more training in guidance. Eighty per cent of 
them, sampled by Clifford E. Erickson of Michigan State College last 
spring, listed that as the most urgent of 23 items, having to do with 
teacher training. This was reported in the January, 1949, issue of Occu- 
pations. 

Second was the need of practical bulletins; third, on-campus training 
for counselors ; fourth, a better program for reaching pupils; followed by 
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the need for more conferences, summer work experiences involving coun- 
selors, teachers and administrators. 


More about Counseling. Probably the most critical bottleneck in edu- 
cation, says Francis L. Bacon of Evanston Township High School in the 
January, 1949, School Review is the lack of adequately trained counselors. 
“To the degree that the teaching of the whole personality is accepted as 
obligatory, the emphasis on the guidance-minded teacher becomes im- 
perative. This means, inescapably, that all teachers must be trained to 
meet the expectations of a counseling program as teacher-counselors, while 
additional training must become the reasonable expectation for those 
who are to be commissioned as professional counselors.” 









































Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Colleges and Universities 


Television instruction is being included in all of the radio courses 
offered by the American University this year. 


Barnard College students recently voted overwhelmingly to retain an 
honor system at the College in preference to strict proctoring. 


Bethany College (West Virginia) has announced a special Summer 
School of Languages, with six weeks on the college campus and six weeks 
in a foreign country of the student's choice. The languages offered include 
French, German and Spanish. 


Summer classes at St. Martin-Vesubie, France, are being planned by 
Bradley University. 


Brown University will discontinue summer terms this year. For the past 
three years summer sessions were scheduled, designed primarily for 
veterans who wished to accelerate their education and to relieve laboratory 
and classroom congestions. It is now felt these conditions have been 
alleviated. 


For the first time in its history the University of Buffalo Medical School 
has introduced elective work to permit students to develop special interests 
in the field of medicine. Available in the three upper years, elective op- 
portunities consist of individual research projects, special study in certain 
departments and group seminars. 


The University of California (Los Angeles) is planning a summer 
session abroad. Four groups are to be sent to Mexico City, London, Paris 
and Zurich, with a location in southern Germany or Austria a possible 
alternate. 


Centenary Junior College has organized two foreign trips for students 
next summer, one group to go to Mexico and the other to Europe. 


Chico State College, California, has received a grant of $7,150 from 
the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco to further student counseling. 
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Clemson Agricultural College has published a faculty handbook of 
information, It has been compiled from the bylaws of the board of 
trustees, the college catalog, and numerous other sources, and serves as a 
convenient reference bulletin on items of special interest to the faculty, 
including recreational facilities and service organizations of the com- 
munity. The 32-page bulletin includes sections on tenure, retirement, re- 
search funds, available faculty clubs, the grading system, musical activities, 
taxes, and voting requirements. 


All sections of the United States are represented by the 24 high school 
and preparatory school graduates who have begun their studies as national 
scholars at Columbia College this term as members of the class of 1952. 
They come from 17 states, Hawaii, and Canada. 

Winners of 4-year scholarships, valued at from $600 to $1,200 
annually, these students constitute the first group of national scholarship 
holders to come to the college under an expanded scholarship plan. 


Cornell University is planning to earmark $250,000 from the Greater 
Cornell Fund Campaign to establish a chair in American Democracy. 


Supported by a grant of $10,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Cornell University has inaugurated a long-range university-wide 
program to redefine the basic elements of the American tradition. 


Dartmouth College has planned a freshman advisory system to give 
first-year students a chance to become acquainted with faculty members 
outside of classrooms. Eight freshmen will be assigned to a faculty member. 


The Division of Community Education of Elmira College has developed 
a program of liberal arts studies for registered nurses. 


Hamilton College has introduced a new series of monthly chapel con- 
vocations under the institutions’ newly reorganized religious program. 


Dr. James B, Conant, President of Harvard University, describes in his 
annual report a plan for a series of fellowships in the field of education, 
which will enable ten or fifteen promising teachers or administrators 
each year to obtain advanced training at the university's Graduate School 
of Education for one year without serious loss of income. 


The University of Illinois is asking nearly 2,000 persons who received 
master’s and doctor's degrees in education during the past ten years for 
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a frank estimate of the graduate program in education. There will be a 
full report of the survey revealing salaries, jobs and needs of teachers 
and administrators as well as pertinent data on the strength and weakness 
of the institution’s program. 


Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has been reorganized 
from a proprietary to an endowed college. 


“The Johns Hopkins Science Review” is the first weekly television net- 
work program to be presented by an American university in the interest 
of popular education. 


Keuka College will implement its “world view” program with an 
“intercultural adviser.” Each year a foreign student will come to the 
campus to interpret the culture, customs and trends of her homeland to 
classes, discussion groups, and meetings. The first intercultural adviser 
comes from France. 


The University of Michigan recently held its twentieth annual Principal- 
Freshman Conference at Ann Arbor. 


Thirty-six students from the University of Minnesota have been chosen 
to study in European countries during summer vacation under the Student 
Project for Amity Among Nations, a project designed to promote inter- 
national understanding. They will go to England, Italy, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Sweden, Colombia, and Quebec, Canada. 


The second session of the Mount Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations will open June 26 and close July 23, 1949. Founded last summer 
for those concerned about world affairs, the institute is designed to pro- 
vide, through lectures, discussion, and trips to Lake Success, an opportunity 
to study the role of the United States in international organization. 


The University of New Hampshire will increase tuition rates next year. 
To offset the added financial burden, the University will offer more than 
350 tuition grants and scholarships. 


The New School for Social Research has announced a summer session 
in Europe to afford American students the opportunity to study political 
and economic conditions at first hand and to advance the cause of inter- 
national uderstanding through the free mingling with peoples of other 
lands. 
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Evidence of physical skills and vocational interest as well as good high 
school grades are now necessary for admission to the New York Uni- 
versity College of Dentistry. 


Ohio State University will direct a field workshop during the summer 
in France, designed to provide graduate students and teachers of French 
with an intimate knowledge of French life and civilization. 


A recent audit reported that the income of fraternities, sororities, and 
other campus groups at Ohio State University came to more than $2,000,- 
000 during the 1947-48 fiscal year. 

The annual financial check-up on student groups was conducted by the 
office of the auditor of student organizations, a division of the dean of 
men’s office. A staff of ten supervises the financial policies of all campus 
organizations which have student-controlled treasuries. 


Pace Institute has been granted college status by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, and its name has been 
changed to Pace College. It has been authorized to confer the degree of 
Bachelor of Business Administration. 


Pennsylvania State College has established a School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Courses in home economics at the college date from 1879, and a 
department of home economics was established in 1907. 


The College of Engineering of Rutgers University will offer a new 
curriculum in engineering administration. 


The College of Arts and Sciences of Rutgers University has recently 
instituted two interdepartmental majors in Latin American Civilization 
and American Civilization. These majors provide for co-ordinated study 
of Latin American and North American (United States) social, cultural, 
and institutional life, past and present. 


San Francisco State College is organizing its third seminar in Europe 
for the coming summer. 


The University of Scranton is offering an evening course in ‘‘Motion 
Picture Appreciation.” Some twenty outstanding American and foreign 
films will be shown, and analyzed for technical, moral and esthetic stand- 
ards by students under the direction of experts in the field. 


South Dakota State College has created a new position of Assistant 
Registrar under the “on-the-job training program.” It has been filled by an 
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ex-service man, Mr. Harvey E. Johnson, who holds the bachelor of science 
degree from Southern State Normal School, South Dakota. He is working 
on a two-year contract. Mr. Johnson worked in the registrar's office of his 
college as an undergraduate and has had some teaching experience and 
graduate work at the University of Minnesota. His work is divided 
between the registrar's office and the personnel and junior college office 
where he advises veterans and is getting training and experience in person- 
nel work. 


The University of Wisconsin Department of Education and the Wis- 
consin Educational and Vocational Guidance Association will offer 
a three-day summer conference on student personnel services for school, 
college, and other educational agency workers from July 6th to 9th. 


Because elementary teachers are scarce, and because they need the broad 
education the university can provide, the University of Wisconsin is 
planning a four-year elementary teaching curriculum to open in 1949-50. 


The Medical School of the University of Wisconsin is offering by radio, 
scientific instruction for medical practitioners. 


An eight-week college-credit summer tour of Mediterranean countries 
has been scheduled by the Yale University department of political science 
to study post-war conditions at first hand. 


The extension organizations of the University of Chicago, Pennsylvania 
State College, and the University of California will undertake a co- 
operative critical re-examination of their operations, The study made 
possible by the Carnegie Corporation will permit each institution to test 
its own experimental programs by comparison with those in the other two 
schools. 


The year 1949 marks the 700th anniversary of the University College, 
University of Oxford in England, the 600th anniversary of the University 
of Florence in Italy and the University of Perpignan in Spain, the 200th 
anniversary of the opening of Washington and Lee University and the 
100th anniversary of the following institutions in the United States: 
College of the City of New York, Manhattan College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Bessie Tift College, Bethel College, Hiwasee College, Austin 
College, Michigan State Normal College, Butler University, Rockford 
Seminary (now Rockford College), Lawrence College, the University of 
Wisconsin, Westminster College (Missouri), William Jewell College and 
Pacific University. 
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Reports from Associations, Organizations and Government Departments 


The American Council on Education is preparing for publication a 
comprehensive handbook of universities in all countries outside the United 
States. Scheduled for publication during the latter part of 1949, it will 
contain statistics of students, teaching staffs, and institutional income 
wherever obtainable. 


Among the changes recently made in the constitution of the Association 
of American Universities is the establishment of a constituent branch to 
be known as the Association of Graduate Schools. The chief concern of 
the Association will be the improvement of graduate teaching and research. 
Another major change is the decision to abandon the practice of accredit- 
ing institutions according to standards set up by the Association. The list 
of “approved” colleges has been dropped. 


The Association of Land-Grant Colleges has condemned what it calls 
“undue influence” exerted over educational policy by accrediting organi- 
zations and by resolution invited four other educational groups (the 
Association of American Universities, the National Association of State 
Universities, the Association of American Colleges, and the Association 
of Urban Universities) to join with it in setting up a committee to restore 
to college and universities themselves all power over accreditation. 

A change in the Selective Service Act to provide for the assignment of 
youth to critical fields was urged by the Association. 


The British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
is issuing a special bulletin on current educational developments in the 
United Kingdom. 


Seventeen of the American Republics, including the United States, have 
ratified the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. Since the beginning of this exchange program, 163 Latin- 
American graduate students have come to the United States, and 29 United 
States graduate students have gone to the other American Republics on 
fellowships under the terms of this convention. 


In the 1948 Nation-Wide High School Testing Program, 642 high 
schools, representing all states, registered approximately 156,500 pupils. 
The results revealed that many high-school pupils are seriously uninformed 
about contemporary affairs. 

The dates scheduled for the 1949 program are April 1-30, 1949, and 
orders for test materials should be placed immediately. Participating 
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schools will be supplied with test materials, a central scoring service, a 
report on the results of their testing, and data for grade, regional, and 
nation-wide comparisons. The cost of the service to each school will be 
10 cents a pupil plus a $2.00 school registration fee and shipping costs. 
Specimen sets of materials used in an earlier program (20 cents a set), 
registration blanks, and detailed literature about the program may be 
obtained from the Cooperative Test Division of the Educational Testing 
Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23. 


Twenty-six member colleges of the Indiana Association of Church 
Related and Independent Colleges, by resolution have expressed the con- 
viction that a general federal subsidy to any institution of higher educa- 
tion will stifle free development of American democracy on college 
campuses. They reaffirmed their belief in “the present American system 
of education, consisting of State supported, church related, and privately en- 
dowed elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and universities, each 
complementary to the other, with their diversity and competition main- 
taining the freedom which is the chief ornament of all.” 


British universities, in co-operation with the Institute of International 
Education, New York, and the British Council, are expanding their pro- 
gram of summer schools for overseas students in 1949. Nine universities 
are arranging summer schools. The number of courses will be increased 
and provision made for a larger number of American students. 


During 1948, the greatest increase in American philanthropy was in the 
field of education, according to a report by the John Price Jones Corp. of 
America, which has published its annual survey of gifts and bequests. The 
1948 gifts and bequests publicly announced in the eight cities covered 
by the report totaled 362 millions as compared with 232 millions in 1947. 
Of these amounts education received 109 millions in 1948, and 47 millions 
in 1947, 


The National Student Association, in co-operation with the President's 
Commission for Administration of Public Law 774 and with the chief 
religious resettlement organizations, is undertaking to find housing, part- 
time jobs for self-support, and scholarships, or tuition waivers, for pros- 
pective students who are Displaced Persons. 


According to the survey of the U. S. Office of Education college and 
university enrollments this year have climbed to a new peak for the third 
successive year, The national enrollment is 2,408,000 as compared with 
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2,338,000 last year, representing an increase of about 3 per cent. There is 
a decrease since 1948 of 101,000 in the number of veterans and 24,000 
in the number of freshmen. Veterans who constituted about half of the 
students in 1947 now account for 42 per cent. Men still outnumber women 
almost three to one. Enrollments have increased in 29 states and decreased 
in 19. 


Approximately 314,000 degrees were conferred during 1947-48, ex- 
ceeding the previous record, set in 1939-40, by almost 100,000. 

A survey of earned degrees completed by the Office of Education 
reveals that almost 268,000 students received the bachelor’s degree and 
that slightly more than 46,000 received advanced degrees. Institutions 
responding in the survey numbered 1,197. Estimates were made for the 
15 nonreporting institutions to arrive at national totals. 

On the bachelor’s level most degrees were conferred in business and 
commerce, 37,035; in engineering, 29,758; and in education, 29,550. 
The leading fields of study on the master’s level were education, engineer- 
ing, and business and commerce in the order named. Chemistry led all 
other fields on the doctorate level, followed by education and by business 
and commerce. 

English was the subject in which the greatest number of institutions 
conferred bachelor’s degrees. The six leading subjects, by numbers of 
institutions, were as follows: English, 762; history, 694; chemistry, 692; 
education, 667; mathematics, 633; and biology, 604. 


The Higher Education Division of the Office of Education numbers 
twelve professional and twelve clerical and stenographic staff members. 
In addition seventeen persons (9 professional) are on temporary appoint- 
ment or are working on special projects which are supported by non- 
Government funds. 


In a survey conducted for the Federal Government, by Professor 
William G. Brink of Northwestern University, it was found that 553 out 
of every 1,000 pupils, more than a million each year, drop out of high 
school before graduation because they fail to find school programs that 
are ‘‘interesting, satisfying and challenging.” 


The Western College Association will assume responsibility for ac- 
crediting the four-year and upper-division liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities in the area which it serves, California, Arizona, and Nevada. 
The association now includes 37 colleges and universities and seven as- 
sociated educational institutions. It will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
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sary in March, 1949, by which time it is expected that the accrediting 
4 function will be in operation. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


George R. Faint, who has been Acting Registrar and Acting Director 
of Admissions of Bucknell University for the past year, has been appointed 
Registrar of the University. 


Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, secretary and former registrar of Bowdoin College, 
has completed thirty years of service to the college. Besides her profes- 
sional work, Mrs. Hayes has been active in many clubs and organizations 
and has served as committeewoman on the Maine State Republican 
Committee. 





Robert L. Jackson, now Assistant to the Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and to the Director of Admissions at Colorado College, will 
assume the duties of Director of Admissions at Oberlin College in July, 
when the acting incumbent, W. Dean Holdeman, becomes Associate Dean 
of Men. 


Mr. Clemens P. Steimle, Registrar of Michigan State Normal College 
for forty years, will retire in June. After Mr. Steimle’s graduation from 
the Normal College in 1907, he served as an instructor in mathematics 
until 1909, when he was appointed Registrar. Mr, Steimle has been an 
active member in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 

Dr. Everett L. Marshall, a professor in the department of education, 
will succeed Mr. Steimle. Dr. Marshall received his doctor’s degree in 
psychology from the University of Iowa. He has been teaching at Ypsi- 
lanti since 1939. 








C. O. Williams, Professor of Education and Director of Education, 
has been named Assistant Dean of Admissions and College Examiner at 
. the Pennsylvania State College to succeed Carl E. Marquardt, March 1, 
H 1949, when the latter will reach emeritus status. 





The Néw United States Commissioner of Education 


President Truman’s appointment of Earl James McGrath as United 
States Commissioner of Education will be received with satisfaction by 
Registrars, to whom he is well known. Dr. McGrath has contributed to 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY and has spoken to national conventions 
of the AACR. 
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Born in Buffalo, N.Y., Dr. McGrath graduated from the Buffalo 
Technical High School in 1920. He received his B.A. degree in 1928 and 
his M.A. in 1930, both from the University of Buffalo. In 1936, he 
received his Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago. The degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred on him by Coe College, Iowa, 
in 1946, 

During the last war, Dr. McGrath had the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the U.S. Navy and was Officer in Charge, Educational Services 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Enrollment in the educational 
programs for Navy men, which Dr. McGrath formulated and supervised, 
reached some 300,000. Through courses primarily in elementary, secondary, 
and vocational subjects, many young service men and women were enabled 
to complete high school and receive their diplomas. 

In the fall of 1946, Dr. McGrath was a member of a 10-man Mission 
to Germany to survey the school system in the American-occupied zone. 
The report prepared by this Mission formed the basis for American policy 
in German schools throughout the American zone. 

With a history of outstanding achievements in the field of education, 
Dr. McGrath leaves a position as Professor of Education at the University 
of Chicago to become U.S, Commissioner of Education, Since finishing 
college he has held positions as Dean of Administration, Lecturer in 
Psychology and Professor of Education, University of Buffalo; Specialist in 
Higher Education, American Council on Education; Lecturer, University 
of Minnesota; Assistant Chief, Division of Training and Employment, 
War Manpower Commission; and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Iowa. 

In addition to his membership on the Mission to Germany, Dr. McGrath 
has had a number of other special professional appointments. He is a 
member of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Under 
special appointments, he has also served as Member of Staff, Regent’s 
Inquiry Into Character and Cost of Education in New York State; Member, 
Commission to Survey Education in the State of Utah; Executive Secretary, 
Survey of Louisiana State University ; Consultant to the Teacher Education 
Commission; Member of Commission to Survey University of Illinois; 
and Member of President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education. 

As a member of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Dr. 
McGrath was particularly concerned with the need for extending education 
at all levels to the underprivileged and minority groups. Among a number 
of colleges which he serves as consultant are Prairie View State College, 
Prairie View, Texas, and Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 

He has been a member of the National Education Association for many 
years and since 1946 has served on the Executive Committee of the 
Department of Higher Education. Other learned societies of which he is 
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a member include: Phi Beta Kappa; Sigma Xi; Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Phi Delta Kappa; Delta Chi; Delta Sigma Pi; 
and Delta Phi Alpha. 

Dr. McGrath is Editor of the Journal of General Education. He is the 
author of a number of books on education, including: Toward General 
Education; Science in General Education; and Social Science in General 
Education. 

Dr. McGrath is a resident of Iowa and a member of the Presbyterian 
church. He is married to Dorothy Leemon who for ten years edited the 
publications of the American Council on Education. 










Extra copies of Father Rooney's article on Professors in the D. P. 
Camps (pp. 329-338 herein) may be secured by writing to the Edi- 
tor. Registrars are urged to call this article to the attention of Presi- 
dents, Deans, and others who may have vacancies to fill. 
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HOTEL FORT HAYES 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


All rooms with Private Bath 
Mandarin Cocktail Lounge 


Attractively Appointed Coffee 
Shop 


Beautiful Crystal Dining Room 
All Public Rooms Air-Conditioned 


Recommended in Duncan Hines’ 
Books, “Adventures in Good Eat- 
ing” and “Lodging for a Night.” 


R, |. Griffith M. W. Hooker 
Managing Director Resident Manager 














Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, four dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

PosITIONs WANTED: Registrar (male) with entire staff of four experienced Administrative 


Assistants trained in advising, newspaper vary. and Public Relations work. Will accept 
position in College or University. Prefer southern location. Address JB, care Editor. (4) 


PosiTlON WANTED: Married man, eighteen years of secondary school administration and 

supervision experience; now registrar of an emergency college with enrollment of 2000. Desires 

rmanent position as Registrar and/or Director of Admissions. M.A. degree in Education. 
rotestant. Address EG, care Editor. 





Position WANTED: As Director of Admissions, Registrar, or Assistant, by man with 
considerable experience as principal of large senior high school. Also qualified for Director 
Placement Bureau. B.S. (Kansas State), M.A. (University of Chicago), Graduate Study (Harvard 
University). Excellent credentials. Methodist. Address DWM, care Editor. (3) 


PosITION WANTED: College publicity-public relations post sought by B hy ae man with broad 
background in publicity. magazine, newspaper, radio work. College trained (five years), married, 
employed. Address PMF, care Editor. (3) 


PosITION WANTED: Beginning July, 1949 as Director of Admissions, Registrar, or Ad- 
viser by married veteran with three and a half years’ post-war experience in Admissions Office 
of large, prominent Eastern university. Familiar with all phases of admissions and advisory 
work both domestic and foreign, privet 5 peacicinns rolt eneral university administration. 
Has Columbia A.B. and A.M. Address MFN, care Editor. (1) 


PosITION WANTED: As registrar; B.A., graduate work; eighteen years’ secondary school 

experience, last ten as peaces of private school; trained and experienced in journalism and 

a publicity and also in guidance work; single, 42, no dependents; willing to travel. 
’ 1 


Write care Editor. (1) 
_ POSITION WANTED: Young woman with several years experience as assistant registrar desires 
position as registrar or assistant registrar in small college in Southwest. B.Ed. an .A. degrees. 


Address C.M.G., care Editor. (1) 


Pos!TION WANTED: Single young man holding degrees from major University desires ap- 
ointment as Director of Admissions, Student personnel officer, Public relations director or 
egistrar in college. Unusual professional experience in large eastern university and smaller 
colleges. Presently employed in field. Address ““XYZ,"" care Editor. (1) 
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